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Behind the By-Lines 





In this number the article by a member 
of the Laureate chapter is entitled Learning 
for Ladies. It was written by Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey. She served a third of a cen- 
tury as teacher, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of schools of Los Angeles, 
California. She writes practically and con- 
vincingly of the type of education which 
women should have in these days. Since her 
retirement, Mrs. Dorsey has been in de- 
mand as a speaker in her city and state. 

Her article is followed by one on a re- 
lated subject, School-Home Relationships in 
Wartime, which points out the dangers to 
American homes under the stress and dis- 
ruption of the present crisis. Gertrude Laws, 
the author, nationally known leader in the 
field of parent education, is Director of 
Education for Women in the City of Pasa- 
dena, California. Before accepting her pres- 
ent position, she was successively a teacher, 
critic teacher, professor of education, and 
for five years was Chief of the Bureau of 
Parent Education of the California State 
Department of Education. 

I. L. Kandel, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, a regular contributor 
to THe EpucaTIonaL Forum, presents a 
timely article on Democracy and Education 
in England. This revises and brings up to 
date information about the educational 
status in this progressive, yet stable, coun- 
try. The article will be valued by our read- 
ers for its inclusiveness and its bearing upon 
the postwar situation. 

Historical Background and Social Per- 
spective, written by B. Othanel Smith of 
the University of Illinois, attacks a vital 
problem in educational philosophy as it con- 
cerns differences in viewpoint held by pro- 
gressives and essentialists. His articles have 
appeared frequently in magazines con- 
cerned with the social studies. 

John Wright Buckham, professor emeri- 





tus of the Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, California, evaluates the influence of 
one of our best known American novelists. 
The subject of his sketch is Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher: Interpreter of Life and Char- 
acter. Author of a dozen books in his field, 
he writes convincingly of his subject and 
her contribution to idealism in American 
life. 

Jesse Stuart, poet, novelist and writer of 
short stories (also a superintendent of 
schools), contributes The Great Cherokee 
Bill, Our readers will remember his 4 pple 
Thief, in the November issue of THe Epu- 
CATIONAL Forum. He has been a con- 
tributor to Harpers, Scribner’s, Colliers, 
Poetry, The Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines. Deft interpreter of life in 
the Kentucky hills, his stories are always 
read with eagerness. 

Barbara Fleury, librarian in a Detroit 
junior high school, gives expert advice in 
Writing for Children, Author of two chil- 
dren’s books, Luckypiece and Runaway 
Deer, and authority on school library work 
for children, she has been for several years 
a member of the staff of the Breadloaf 
Writers’ Conference. Her novel, Faith the 
Root, published last May was in its third 
printing the following month. 

Let Us Sing Great Hymns is by Geral- 
dine Dilla, of the University of Kansas 
City. Miss Dilla has written often for our 
columns and her articles are always antici- 
pated with interest. 

Jarman Lowery, a teacher in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, in The 
Central Problem in Education, deals with 
philosophical viewpoints. 

Carroll D. Champlin, whose Always a 
Freshman is published in this number, is a 
professor of education at Pennsylvania State 
College. He has instructed in several uni- 
(Continued on page 301) 
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Learning for Ladies 


Susan M. Dorsey 


TS NEED for adult education grows 
with the pressure of life and with 
the increase of knowledge. Even those 
favored with access to educational op- 
portunity from the nursery school to 
postgraduate university courses cannot 
reach, much less keep abreast of, the 
ever increasing flood of knowledge in- 
cident to discovery, invention, experi- 
mentation and creative effort. That 
adults who start late in this quest for 
learning may persist and really achieve 
calls for special guidance and adjust- 
ment of instruction. This brief discus- 
sion takes account of certain universal 
needs that may fairly claim a large place 
in the efforts of women to improve their 
thinking and their way of life through 
learning. 

Two questions arise. 

First, why should ladies learn? 

Second, what should they learn? 

The first reason why ladies or anyone 
else should learn is that the only way 
to improve life is to improve the lives 
of individuals. Society in the aggregate 


will become stronger, saner, safer, hap- 
pier, and finer when many, many indi- 
viduals have made it so by improving 
their own thinking and personalities 
through the discipline of learning. It is 
then really an obligation for everybody 
to be learning to prevent the civilization 
which we have from lagging and to 
move on to something greater than that 
yet known. 

A second reason for learning is the 
tremendous increase in knowledge. Day 
by day new knowledge comes to light, 
not all of which can be mastered by any 
one person, much of which can be under- 
stood by only a few but some of which 
should be known to all, at least in a 
general way, if they are to keep abreast 
of life itself, for ignorance is such a 
handicap. For example, few compara- 
tively are able to master those types of 
knowledge which deal with advanced 
mathematics or call for expensively 
equipped laboratories, but all should 
know some of the facts concerning the 
universe, facts that make for better 
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health and greater physical stability, as 
well as those influences at work in society 
which directly affect its progress or de- 
cay. 

So important is it that men and 
women alike learn and keep on learning 
that one writer puts the case in these 
terse words, “Learn or Perish.” There 
you have the ultimate necessity, “Learn 
or Perish.” And one can learn so much 
that is worthwhile even from the news- 
paper; the trouble is that most informa- 
tive and valuable items are too many 
times passed by in search of the last bit 
of sensational news. It amounts then to 
this, that men and women not only 
should learn but must learn so that so- 
ciety may not go on repeating the blund- 
ers of the past—but shall find a better, 
safer way; find how to act under the 
multitude of new conditions and cir- 
cumstances that encompass life. 

Above all, adults should learn because 
of the personal satisfactions that come 
to the one who knows. Ignorance is 
dark, depressing, enslaving. Ignorance 
is altogether hateful. Not to know what 
one needs to know may mean infinite 
loss. But learning that brings knowledge 
is saving in its very nature and enhances 
daily the power to discover the best in 
life as one goes along, to see the beauty 
that is everywhere in earth and sea and 
sky; in poetry, music and art; even in 
human nature at its best; in those great 
souls that have shaped history to its 
finer ends; to see the beauty in God, 
Himself, the Creator of all things beau- 
tiful. For these and many other reasons 
learning should be the first business and 
the last delight of every human life. 
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The second question asked is “What 
should ladies learn?” In general it 
should be said “whatever they feel a 
need to learn; whatever they desire to 
know and can find a way of learning.” 

It was once the fortune of the writer 
of this article to be associated on a piece 
of educational work with a woman whose 
constant plaint was that a certain high 
school in a coast city shamelessly wasted 
the taxpayers’ money in teaching women 
how to make lamp shades. Early in the 
experience of an administrator in an- 
other coast city, away back in the dark 
ages of night schools, some canny citi- 
zens became greatly excited and pro- 
tested with quite a degree of asperity 
because full grown men were going to 
school just to learn how to make cedar 
chests which they took home to their 
wives as Christmas or birthday presents 
or just as kindly mementos. What crimes 
were these being perpetrated under the 
guise of night school education? Asked 
my opinion about such educational ab- 
surdities, I was forced to reply that I 
thought it one of the good uses to which 
public schools might be put—to teaching 
women how to make something beauti- 
ful and useful, and to give men the op- 
portunity to learn a useful art while 
paying a gracious courtesy to their wives. 
Also one might appropriately call atten- 
tion to the eyesight saved by lamp shades 
and the clothing saved from depreda- 
tions of moths by the cedar chests, not 
to mention the skill acquired and the 
discipline gained, both physical and 
moral, through the patient persistence 
of unskilled hand and eye and brain 
working together till lampshade and 
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cedar chest stood forth as finished prod- 
ucts. 

Is there a reason why any human be- 
ing in America should not be privileged 
to learn how to create anything that 
contributes to the comfort or beauty or 
ethical improvement of life—from the 
art of driving an automobile or airplane 
to that of creating a poem or minis- 
tering to the comfort or saving of a 
human soul? 

By all means let learning for women 
include the findings of science, the in- 
tricacies of foreign language, and the 
subtleties of philosophy if women wish 
to study these subjects. 

To be more specific, I may be allowed 
to suggest that learning should certainly 
include two subjects: First, a careful 
and continuous study of the English 
language and literature and, second, 
some aids to the developing of one’s own 
personality. I select these two subjects 
as worthy of emphasis because they 
represent hourly needs, Ignorance of 
English and a clumsy, unstable, inade- 
quate personality are hopeless deficien- 
cies. 

To know what to say and how to say 
it on the ordinary occasions of business 
and social intercourse; what to say and 
how to say it in the simple notes that 
must be written on the many occasions 
involving interchanges growing out of 
relationship, friendship, and formal hos- 
pitality; to know about these seems the 
first necessity of education in English. 
Here accurate and absolute knowledge 
is highly important. One must know the 
right way in a matter of syntax and 
spelling and the right word in a ques- 
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tion of synonyms. It is so disturbing 
not to know. Why not learn at least the 
amount of English needed for the ordi- 
nary civilities of life? Few will write 
books; all must write notes of friend- 
ship, congratulation, condolence, and 
business letters. These may be made as 
creative of their kind as a drama or a 
poem. 

There is not time to linger on the 
value of English as an aid to conversa- 
tion and discussion though both of these 
arts give zest and great enrichment to 
life. 

The joy, however, that comes from 
reading worthwhile books and choice 
literature should make this a life-long 
occupation of leisure hours. Learning 
how to read for the best results and 
what to read—that is one thing in which 
adult education should specialize. 

It has been said that “Learning for 
Ladies” should include as a most prac- 
tical aid some study of ways by which 
personality may be improved. Most 
women have a general idea of what is 
meant by personality; few, if any, could 
define that exceedingly complex human 
quality, for it is intangible, elusive and 
sometimes baffling. One recognizes 
gratefully its pleasing, reassuring expres- 
sion; one recoils from a colorless, dis- 
sonant, irritating personality. Learning 
should certainly include as a goal the 
improvement of one’s own nature and 
self-expression through the develop- 
ment of right attitudes toward people 
and life itself with all its varying condi- 
tions, circumstances, and experiences so 
that the outcome may be satisfactory to 
others and may contribute to one’s own 
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sure success; for (a) how one dresses; 
(b) how one addresses others in con- 
versation and correspondence; (c) how 
one treats others in his daily contacts 
and in all his personal relations; (d) 
how one meets successes, difficulties, and 
failures even; (e) how one helps others 
to meet difficulties and to ward off fail- 
ures; (f) how one looks upon life as a 
great opportunity, a wonderful adven- 
ture, or as a dour experience that were 
better never to have come—all this is 
involved in personality. 

Learning about oneself in a whole- 
some way, facing one’s own nature with 
a profound determination to improve it 
by all known aids is the first important 
step; and the next step is to begin and 
continue the improvement by serious, 
ceaseless discipline of mind and heart, by 
the exercise of emotional restraint, by 
the cultivation of balanced emotional 
expression, and chiefly by thought for 
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others, and devotion to the general good, 
Personality does count. To give thought 
to its development shows wisdom, If 
one is blessed with a pleasing personality, 
thought will make it more pleasing. If 
one is unfortunate in personality, then 
only giving thought to its correction can 
remove the disability. 

It is not enough that the adult woman 
profit by education merely for her own 
selfish advantage. True education must 
result in a social-minded person, one 
who grasps the exalted vision of a better 
world for a/l. Herein lies the deepest 
meaning of all real and effective educa- 
tion. Its ultimate aim is the making of 
a wiser and, therefore, a better and hap- 
pier world for all and it hopes to ac- 
complish this by educating as many 
individuals as possible who in their turn 
shall create by their own helpful living 
a world in which the good life shall 
prevail universally. 


In the past decade there has been a great deal of preoccupation with 
the problem of vocational preparation in order that each individual 
may be trained to earn a livelihood consistent with adequate standards 
of living. But while there is widespread concern that every individual 
shall share the wealth of the world, equal concern does not appear 
to have been shown that every individual shall share the culture of 
the world.—l. L. Kanpet, in “The Cult of Uncertainty.” 





School-Home Relationships 
In Wartime 


GERTRUDE Laws 


LL LIBERTY loving peoples have recog- 
A nized the importance of education 
as a basis for liberty. “Education makes 
people easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but difficult to 
enslave.”* Each of the states of our 
union has accordingly made provision 
for free public education of its children. 
The quality and extent of this provision 
varies greatly among the different states. 
The variation, however, may be due to 
variation in economic ability to support 
schools rather than to a variation in ap- 
preciation of education. While all right 
thinking people are more or less inter- 
ested in education, the parents of chil- 
dren, and the professional workers in 
schools are the ones who are most con- 
cerned with it and about it. Yet, in the 
country at large, parents and teachers 
seldom sustain co-operative effort to 
solve the problems of education. Indeed 
in many places impassable barriers are 
maintained between those who are re- 
sponsible for the education a child has 
at home, and those who conduct his edu- 
cation at school. 


The Process Begins at Birth, Whether 
society is at war or at peace life processes 
go on in their own way. Parents who 


*Lord Bougham. 


For many years there has been a 
more or less fumbling notion that there 
should be a relationship between parents 
and teachers characterized by mutual re- 
spect and confidence. A great organiza- 
tion has been built with that as one of 
its major purposes. Books and magazine 
articles have been written about the im- 
portance of co-operation between homes 
and schools; innumerable speeches have 
been made urging it. But free peoples 
are not likely to do a thing because 
some other person urges it in any man- 
ner, however persuasively. Free peoples, 
educated peoples, accept and act as they 
themselves see and understand the im- 
portance of acting. There is a growing 
appreciation of the facts that (1) edu- 
cation is a process that begins at birth, if 
not before, and is continuous; (2) learn- 
ing varies in rate at different ages in the 
same individual, and also among indi- 
viduals; (3) there is interaction within 
this process both in time and in space. 
Real appreciation, real insight affect the 
way we feel and think and act with 
reference to those facts. 


realize that every child begins to learn 
as soon as he is born, and that the early 
learnings are important, will tend to 
know a bit more about education. In 
spite of all that has been written and 
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said on this point there are parents who 
believe that education begins when a 
a child enters school. Such a parent may 
indulge his own impulses in dealing 
with a child before he enters school and 
thereby fix handicaps upon him in the 
form of fears, distrusts, helplessness, and 
the like. On the other hand the parent 
who knows what has been found out 
about human growth and development 
and human needs makes the kind of 
preparation, and provides the kinds of 
experiences that will develop courage, 
trust, self confidence, and responsibility 
in each child—habits that will equip him 
to enter school prepared to become an 
integral part of a group of children ap- 
proximately his own age, and to work 
effectively with adults as school teachers. 
Recently a great deal of emphasis has 
been thrown upon the permanent values 
that lie in early childhood experience. As 
the sciences of medicine and psychology 
merge their findings the importance of 
the education that goes on before an 
individual enters school, and in his fam- 
ily after he enters school becomes more 
clear. In other words, the role of parents 
becomes that of a worker in education 
as well as that of protector, provider of 
food, clothing and shelter, and all the 
other roles good parents play. From the 
standpoint of effective living it is prob- 
able that the role of worker in the 
process of education may be the most 
significant role a parent plays—impor- 
tant as the others are. The cynic is likely 
to say “How did parents and grand- 
parents succeed in bringing up their 
large families if organized study of edu- 
cation is of such importance today? Cer- 
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tainly they did not read from books and 
join groups to discuss child growth.” 
The only answer to such a query is that 
there have always been unnecessary dis- 
eases, accidents, infections, death; de- 
linquency, crime, nervous and mental 
disorder and social and emotional mal- 
adjustment. If current knowledge had 
been available to generations that are 
gone, and they had used it, much of the 
futile suffering of life could have been 
eliminated. If there had been the right 
kind of education in all the homes of 
the world during the past four or five 
generations the World War would have 
been as impossible, as it was inevitable 
because of faulty education. It may take 
several generations of careful education 
to counteract the terrible effects of the 
miseducation that has resulted in this 
world conflict. It is beyond the limits 
and purposes of this article to define 
“right education.” But it is for this paper 
to try to show again the necessity for 
understandings of the process of educa- 
tion by both parents and teachers that 
boys and girls may be better equipped 
to deal with fast moving events and 
with persistent and powerful social 
forces better than the generations that 
have preceded them. 

Learning Varies at Different Ages and 
Also Among Individuals. The speed at 
which children learn is comparable to the 
rate of physical growth. Each one prob- 
ably learns more during the first three 
years of life than in any subsequent 
period of time of the same length. This 
fact alone should make both parents and 
teachers act more wisely with reference 
to education as a process. But when we 
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add to this the profound implications of 
variation among the individuals with 
reference to the rate of learning, the 
educational practices, both at home and 
at school become quite different in their 
importance. 

There Is Continuous Interaction in 
Time and in Space. The third compli- 
cating fact forces parents and teachers 
to even greater conviction that genuine 
co-operation and mutual understanding 
are necessary at all times but increasingly 
so in war times. The general agreement 
that adult attitudes and practices can 
usually be traced to early experience is 
evidence of interaction in the process of 
education in time. The fact that a child 
literally brings his home to the school, 
and takes the school home is evidence 


Changing Conditions. The effects of 
war upon families are too familiar to 
need rehearsal here, but their meaning 
with reference to education may need 
to be indicated. The absence of fathers 
and in many instances mothers also for 
defense work or for military service 
throws a parental obligation upon 
schools and school teachers. We cannot 
have school as usual anymore than we 
can have business as usual, or any other 
process as usual. Schools may need to 
open when parents go to work and re- 
main open until parents return from 
work. A different tempo for school ac- 
tivities, and a different program may 
make it possible for teachers to carry 
their wartime responsibilities without 
more strain than is being borne by our 
workers in industrial plants, and our 
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of the interaction within the process of 
education in space. This fact often causes 
homes to cancel the efforts of the school 
in behalf of children, and also causes 
the school to cancel the efforts of homes. 
On the other hand in instances in which 
a father, a mother, and the teachers of 
a child subscribe to the same educational 
philosophy and co-operate in the inter- 
ests the child progress is more satis- 
factory to everyone. Cordial, friendly 
relationships and frequent conferences 
between parents and teachers of a child 
have always been beneficial, but under 
existing conditions of confusion created 
by the war they are necessary if Amer- 
ican children are to enjoy the kind of 
feeling of support and security they need 
and must have. 


military forces. New feelings of related- 
ness between parents and teachers and 
new avenues of communication between 
them will surely grow out of this war if 
we are not completely demoralized by 
it. There is no escape from the devastat- 
ing effects of accumulated fatigue. All of 
the outcomes of fatigue should be so 
well understood by parents and school 
workers as well that every safeguard 
against fatigue will be used by parents 
and teachers for themselves as well as 
for children. This can be done only if 
there is a new and effective understand- 
ing between parents and teachers. 
Children Must Participate. More ef- 
fective relationships between and among 
the adults who care for the education is 
not for the purpose of protecting chil- 
dren against knowledge of war and its 
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demands. Children need to feel that 
they are included in the war effort. They 
can do much, without injury to them, 
to carry out necessary regulations if they 
understand the regulations and enjoy 
the support and wise recognition co- 
operating adults can provide. Rationing 
of various kinds, salvage, voluntary self- 
control, and intelligent acceptance of 
temporary government measures need 
wise and continuous interpretations by 
parents and teachers. Mere compliance, 
or compliance with resentment are de- 
moralizing experiences whether in war 
or peace. But compliance as an expres- 
sion of an eager desire to give full per- 
sonal support to the struggle for free- 
dom is a developing experience which 
children have a right to enjoy. 
Voluntary censorship with reference 
to talk about war activities that are ob- 
served, is another way in which children 
can participate in the war effort. Again 


Conversation with Children. The art 
of conversation has declined in recent 
years during which the tempo of life 
has interferred with the time for reflec- 
tion and contemplation which develops 
conversation. Parents and teachers tell 
children many things but there is need 
for time and skill for much conversation 
with children about birth, life, growth, 
violence and death.? In our culture we 
have assumed that children should be 
kept in ignorance of pain, violence and 
death. There is no power on earth that 


* Margaret Mead (This is not a quotation 
—but the idea was expressed in an article pub- 
lished by Margaret Mead). 
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the ability to do this will depend upon 
the kind of consistent interpretation and 
demonstration that is offered by parents 
and teachers. Human beings mature at 
different rates. Some people reach adult 
years without sufficient maturity to con- 
trol impulsive, childlike speech about 
anything that attracts their attention or 
startles them. It is possible, as everyone 
knows, to make children do things that 
are not appropriate to their maturity. 
They can be drilled and practiced until 
they behave not like a child, but like 
a stunted adult. Impulsive talk about 
war activities and repetition of rumors 
are fraught with such danger at the 
moment, that both children and imma- 
ture adults should have whatever prac- 
tice and drill is necessary to bring about 
voluntary self-control in this regard. 
Careful and consistent work by both 
homes and schools is necessary to this 
bit of participation in the war effort. 


can protect them against such knowledge 
at the present time. Adults must some- 
how fortify themselves spiritually, not 
to protect children, but to support and 
guide them as they grow into a life in 
which violence, pain and death are es- 
pecially rampant. This spiritual fortifica- 
tion for conversation with children will 
not be achieved by mere wishing for 
wisdom and understanding, but by rigid 
self-discipline and study on the part of 
parents and teachers themselves. 

There is a new obligation to clarify 
the field of ethics and religion. Children 
must be led to realize the fact that re- 
ligion is universal and not confined to 
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the particular group with which they are 
familiar. Even young children can be 
led to see that religion can be a barrier 
to communication with other groups un- 
less it is understood. The publication of 
The Bible of the World has provided 
real assistance to parents and teachers. 
It offers in one volume “the scriptural 
essence of eight great living source re- 
ligions for the use of the English 
reader.” Schools and homes can no 
longer stand apart from the responsibil- 
ity for knowing the different ways in 
which man has sought to understand the 
meaning of life. In the introduction we 
find this statement, “Even the passion- 
ate desire of great numbers of people to 
save democracy, which at first glance is a 
social phenomenon, is actually closely 
connected with a return of an effort to 
secure a positive identification with the 
power which is within, and behind, and 
surrounding everything, for the ideal of 
democracy itself is a natural flowering of 
the social idealism inherent in every 
great religion.” 

Dr. Williard Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School offered a point of view 
in his article, Our Moral Chaos,’ which 
should be read and used by every parent 
and teacher. He deals with the question, 
Can science and religion together estab- 
lish new moral universals which can be 
accepted by adherents of any religious 
belief? 

In order to do this we shall have to 
recognize study as one form of expres- 
sion of patriotic devotion. It is far easier 
to rush about doing tangible things to 
which one can point, than to hold the 
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mind to the kind of study that will 
contribute to the kind of leadership that 
is necessary to bring up a generation 
capable of rebuilding this world. Every 
parent and teacher needs to know what 
has been found out about right condi- 
tions for human growth and develop- 
ment, not only in childhood and youth, 
but also in old age, for unless growth 
and development continue, degeneration 
will surely take place. It is possible to 
continue psychological and_ spiritual 
growth after the periods of economic 
and biological productivity have passed. 
This will not occur by accident, but by 
purposeful and continued study and ef- 
fort on the part of each individual. New 
knowledge of nutrition, the preparation 
of foods; the learning process; and the 
continuous interaction among all phases 
of individual experience and the environ- 
mental forces is available in readable 
form. Parents and teachers ignore such 
material at the peril of civilization. We 
need not so much a rebirth of freedom 
as a rebirth of awareness of the great 
opportunities and responsibilities that are 
in our hands. United efforts on the part 
of homes and schools might be brought 
about by the uncertainties produced by 
war that would take years of effort in 
peace time. No time or effort should be 
spared to bring about full realization 
that such co-operation is war service of 
the first order, and should not be neg- 
lected for any other activity. 

If democracy, as a way of life, is to 
survive we must realize that it does not 
come into existence automatically, nor 
does it develop without the careful edu- 
cation of such succeeding generation. 
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The totalitarian states have proved that 
education can light the imaginations of 
youth and generate a kind of devotion 
to country that outweighs personal in- 
terests. While no one would advocate 
fanatical zeal or blind obedience to au- 
thority, men, women and children would 
be benefited by more careful cultiva- 
tion of loyalty to the values and appre- 
ciation of democratic organization. Such 
cultivation comes from actual practices 
in homes and schools as well as from 
verbal pronouncements. Both parents 
and teachers need to know such state- 
ments as those that have been made dur- 
ing the past two years by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, then to plan 
together ways to translate those state- 
ments into action in each separate com- 
munity. Such planning and study by 
parents and teachers might at first 
thought seem an addition to already 
heavy burdens that are being carried by 
all adults. But the results in terms of 
child behavior should make the effort to 
relieve anxieties and uncertainties that 
are now carried. No individual needs to 
be told how valuable it is to have the 
two parents of a child in general agree- 
ment about what is best for child growth 
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and development, although each may 
use a different method to carry out the 
general agreement. The same is true 
with reference to general agreement be- 
tween the parents and the teachers of a 
child. The methods used by teachers in 
dealing with large groups of children 
of approximately the same age but dif- 
fering widely in background and experi- 
ence are necessarily different from those 
used by parents in dealing with individ- 
ual members of a family group. Never- 
theless a philosophy of education used 
both in homes and schools would bring 
about the kind of unified effort that is 
really important, not only to keeping 
children steady in time of war, but also 
to the solution of problems that will 
surely arise when the actual fighting 
stops. There is little value in trying to 
place blame for the unhappy incidents 
that arise in children’s lives when their 
parents and teachers are so much ab- 
sorbed by the demands and exigencies of 
war. Our great task is to use all the time 
and energy available to us in finding the 
best possible ways to organize and con- 
duct schools and homes to make them 
more effective as agencies in maintaining 
a feeling of security in wartime. 


A man is not idle because he is absorbed in thought. T here is a visible 
labour and there is an invisible labour —Victror Huco. 





Democracy and Education in England: 


Proposals for Educational Reconstruction 
I. L. Kanpeu 


HE CONCERN of American students 
ie education and even the lay pub- 
lic about the future of the Public Schools 
is likely to divert attention from the 
broader and more fundamental pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of educa- 
tion in England. For the first time in 
many years American press correspond- 
ents have discovered that developments 
in education outside of the Public Schools 
are not only important but likely to be 
of interest to the American public. So 
far as the Public Schools are concerned 
their future has been left to the delibera- 
tions of a special committee, while rapid 
progress is being made with the develop- 
ment of plans for the reconstruction of 
the educational system in general. 

It is characteristic of the history of 
English education that every national 
crisis, whether domestic or foreign, has 
in the past hundred years been marked 
by some reform of the system. The ex- 
pansion of educational facilities followed 
each act to extend the suffrage, while 
the largest step forward began to be 
made during the First World War. This 
tempo has been maintained and the pres- 
ent War will mark a further stage in the 
progress begun in the last. It would be 
a mistake to look for a revolutionary 
change, however; none of the plans and 


*G. A. N. Lowndes, The Silent Social Revolu- 
tion. Oxford University Press, 1937. 


proposals for reconstruction, and they 
are countless, is revolutionary; each has 
arisen out of discussions and planning 
which have been going on now for the 
past twenty-five years. The reconstruc- 
tion when it takes place—and there are 
many who are demanding immediate 
legislation—will be part of that “Silent 
Social Revolution” which Dr. G. A. N. 
Lowndes described in his account of the 
history of English education since the 
beginning of the century.’ There has 
undoubtedly been a great deal of prog- 
ress since 1900 in organization, in cur- 
ricular matters, and in the provisions for 
the social welfare of children. 

The change in the attitude toward 
education is indicated in the following 
statement contained in a pamphlet issued 
by the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Central Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party Organization: “Of all 
the State’s activities education is the basic 
activity, because it conditions the future 
character of the entire community. Since 
it is essentially a long-term activity, 
nothing but the direst necessity should 
be allowed to hamper or interrupt it. 
In peace-time no temporary economic 
crisis should be permitted to have any 
effect at all upon the educational services. 
In war-time the maintenance of these 
services at a level of high efficiency 
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should have maximum priority.” Un- 
fortunately the Committee has its own 
views on “the future character of the 
entire community” which are inconsist- 
ent not only with this high-sounding de- 
scription of the role of education but 
with the whole tradition of English 
education and of the relations of the 
individual to the state. 

Nevertheless England has not created 
an educational system in the sense of a 
nationally-articulated system because its 
development has been piecemeal. The 
nursery school idea has caught on, but 
its provision has been slow and sporadic. 
Private schools exist side by side with 
publicly-maintained schools, but, al- 
though regarded as part of the national 
system, they are subjected to no super- 
vision. Public elementary education is 
given in a dual system—provided or 
non-sectarian schools and non-provided 
or parochial schools. Some elementary 
schools carry their pupils through to 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, others 
have been reorganized and the senior 
school has been established for pupils 
over 11 plus. Secondary education is 
available in publicly maintained schools, 
in private schools which under certain 
conditions may receive aid from local 
authorities and direct aid from the Board 
of Education, and in private schools 


Although more widely discussed dur- 
ing the war years than in the past twenty 
years, the general plan for reconstruc- 
tion was actually in process of being 
formulated before the War broke out. It 
had its roots in the demand for “second- 
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neither receive aid from public sources 
nor are inspected except at their own 
request. Side by side with the academic 
secondary schools, alternative types of 
postprimary schools have sprung up, 
each conducted under different regula- 
tions. Elementary school teachers may 
be prepared in training colleges or in 
university training departments; some 
are graduates, others non-graduates, 
while a dwindling percentage is made up 
of what are known as “uncertificated” 
teachers. Teachers in secondary schools 
which are grant-aided must have ap- 
proved qualifications but professional 
preparation has never been included as 
an essential requirement in these quali- 
fications. Social welfare services—provi- 
sion of meals and medical inspection and 
treatment—are powers but not duties 
of the local education authorities. Final- 
ly, the local education authorities, organ- 
ized on the basis of the population dis- 
tribution at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, have remained unchanged despite 
the shift of population, and the distinc- 
tion between Part III authorities which 
may provide only elementary education 
and Part II authorities which have pow- 
ers to provide all types of education be- 
low the university level still survives as 
it had formerly. 


ary education for all” which became 
current soon after the Fisher Act was 
passed in 1918, and which was analogous 
to the movement for the école unique 
in France. The Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education, under the 
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chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow, was 
charged in 1924 with the task of con- 
sidering the problem of the education of 
the adolescent in schools other than the 
traditional secondary school. The Com- 
mittee in the famous Hadow Reports 
recommended in 1926 a reorganization 
of the system with a break at 11 plus 
and the distribution of pupils into senior 
schools, selective and non-selective. 
Without further legislation the local 
authorities began to establish such 
schools, corresponding somewhat to the 
junior high school in the United States 
but not articulated with the secondary or 
grammar schools and operated under the 
regulations of the Elementary School 
Code. In 1931 the Consultative Com- 
mittee issued a report on The Primary 
School, followed two years later by a 
reports on Infant and Nursery Schools. 
These Reports, while they clarified the 
function and purpose of the nursery, in- 
fant, primary or junior, and the senior 
schools, left a variety of other postpri- 
mary schools—secondary, technical and 
vocational schools—out of the picture. 
In 1934 the Consultative Committee 
undertook the preparation of a report 
on these schools which was published at 
the end of 1938 under the title Second- 
ary Education with Special Reference to 
Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Schools, generally known as the Spens 
Report (Sir Will Spens having  suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Hadow as chairman 
of the Committee). In 1936 the com- 
pulsory school leaving age was raised 
to 15, the law to go into full effect in 
September, 1939. The problem of the 
preparation of teachers for elementary 
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schools had been the subject of a report 
by a Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Education in 1925, the result 
of which was to place the curricula of 
teacher training institutions in the hands 
of regional committees, co-operating 
under a Central Advisory Committee, 
but without any other basic change in the 
system. 

In the period following the First 
World War England had thus become 
more alert to the importance of educa- 
tion than at any other time in her his- 
tory. The dislocation in education caused 
by the outbreak of the present War 
served to focus attention on the children 
and their schools. Evacuation and its 
attendant difficulties emphasized the 
fact that all the children of all the 
people were affected; it directed atten- 
tion also to a number of other prob- 
lems—the importance of safeguarding 
the health of the children, the signifi- 
cance of security for their normal liv- 
ing, and, above all, the meaning of edu- 
cation for national well-being. As at the 
beginning of the last War so in this 
education again became one of the most 
serious topics of discussions. Plans for 
reconstruction have been published by 
numerous bodies, official and unofficial, 
lay and professional. The Conservative 
Party, the Liberal Party, and the Labour 
Party have put forward their sugges- 
tions. The Co-operative Union, the 
Trades Union Congress and the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association have pub- 
lished their plans. The Board of Edu- 
cation prepared a “Green Book,” which 
was circulated only among those whose 
advice was desired; summaries of the 
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“Green Book” have appeared, however, 
which give a general idea of the Board’s 
recommendations. The National Union 
of Teachers also published a “Green 
Book,” slightly different in shade, under 
the title “A Report of Proposals by the 
Executive of the National Union of 
Teachers Adopted by the Conference, 
Easter 1942,” and the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries of Education 
issued an Orange Book, “Education, A 
Plan for the Future.” The titles of three 
books which have appeared on the sub- 
ject are in themselves significant: F. H. 
Spencer’s Education for the People 
(London, 1941), H. G. Stead’s The 
Education of a Community (London, 
1942), and E. Green’s Education for a 
New Society (London, 1942). The 
Times Educational Supplement not only 
has its own policy for educational re- 
construction, but presents summaries of 
the discussions on the subject through- 
out the country. 

Of all the plans and proposals that 
of the Conservative Party is sui generis 
with its emphasis on religious education 
to develop emotional awareness of a 
purpose at once transcending and gov- 
erning not only the life of the individ- 
ual but the whole contemporary and 
terrestrial scene, and with its recom- 
mendation of a Federation of Youth in 
which membership would be compul- 
sory. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is referred to only to be rejected 
with derision, particularly since, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the prepara- 
tory and public schools have already dis- 
covered the secret of the education of 
talent and the development of leader- 
ship. 
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Excepting the Conservative Party’s 
proposals and allowing for minor dif. 
ferences between the other plans there 
is remarkable unanimity among them on 
two basic principles—the unification of 
the system into a national whole, and the 
provision of equality of opportunity. By 
unification is implied the development 
of a national system of schools in which 
each stage leads into the next with a 
common foundation for all up to 11 
plus. By equality of opportunity is in- 
tended the creation of a variety of types 
of schools, following the common pri- 
mary stage and adapted to the varying 
needs and capacities of the pupils, but 
with all types of schools on a parity with 
reference to buildings and accommoda- 
tion, staffing and size of classes. The two 
principles represent two aspects of the 
same aim—to eliminate those inequali- 
ties which arise from the accident of 
parental circumstances and/or place of 
residence. 

The age limit for compulsory attend- 
ance for full-time education is to be 15, 
as already provided under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1936, or, as proposed by 
some, 16, to be followed by educational 
supervision through compulsory attend- 
ance in part-time continuation schools 
up to 18. The system would accordingly 
provide for an extension of nursery 
schools for young children from 2 to 5 
or of nursery classes for children from 
3 to 5. Compulsory school attendance 
would begin at the age of 5 with two 
years in infant schools followed by the 
junior school from 7 to 11 plus. At 11 
plus pupils would be distributed into a 
variety of postprimary schools adapted 
to the needs and capacities of the 
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pupils—modern schools (11 plus to 15 
plus); grammar schools (11 plus to 16 
or 18); and technical and commercial 
schools (11 plus to 15 or 16). All post- 
primary schools would be administered 
under a single code of regulations and 
would receive equality of treatment as 
regards accommodation, size of classes 
and qualifications of teachers. The most 
serious problem in this proposed scheme 
is to devise methods for discovering the 
needs and abilities of pupils at the age of 
11 plus. At present pupils are sorted out 
by a general examination in English, 
arithmetic, and general knowledge, and, 
in a number of areas, a psychological 
test. It is objected, and as Professor 
C. W. Valentine proved in his book on 
The Reliability of Examinations (Lon- 
don, 1933), with some justification, that 
the examination in elementary school 
subjects is not an adequate test of ability 
to pursue a course of secondary educa- 
tion of the academic type. There is suf- 
ficient evidence, however, that better 
results are yielded by the use of psy- 
chological tests, but the evidence does 
not seem to carry conviction with a large 
body of the teachers or of the public. 
To obviate the risk of wrong choice of 
a postprimary school, it is recommended 
that the curriculum of the first two years 
in all types should be somewhat similar, 
that a resorting of pupils take place at 
the age of 13, and that pupils then be 
assigned to the type school best adapted 
to their needs and capacities. This pro- 
cedure would be facilitated by the pro- 
posal to abolish all fees in publicly- 
maintained schools. 

A more radical suggestion—more 
radical for England—which is not 
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untinged with political motives is the 
adoption of the “multilateral” school 
similar to the comprehensive high school 
in the United States. Unfortunately the 
advocates of the “multilateral” school, 
uninformed about the comprehensive 
high school, fail to realize that the prob- 
lem of making the curriculum fit the 
pupils has not yet been solved in the 
United States, that the urge until re- 
cently has been toward the academic 
courses, and that the question of guid- 
ance would be just as serious in the 
multilateral school as in a system of 
separate schools offering their own 
characteristic curricula. 

Another proposal is to keep all pupils 
together until the age of 13 and to post- 
pone the time for resorting them to that 
age. 

Compulsory school attendance is to be 
followed by compulsory part-time at- 
tendance at continuation schools up to 
18 for 280 hours a year distributed over 
40 weeks. The continuation schools are 
to be more than centers of instruction 
for adolescent boys and girls; they are 
to be community centers with which the 
“Service of Youth” program, developed 
during the present War and under the 
direction of a National Youth Com- 
mittee associated with the Board of Edu- 
cation and co-operating with local youth 
committees, is to be incorporated. The 
function of the Service of Youth is to 
carry into peace times the war-time prac- 
tice of socially useful labor. The con- 
tinuation schools would perform another 
function, that of discovering the special 
abilities of their students, of providing 
appropriate courses of training, and of 
finding employment at the end. 
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In addition, other types of “further 
education” would be provided through 
full-time courses in technical and com- 
mercial colleges, adapted to the local 
requirements of industry and commerce 
and organized with the advice of re- 
gional advisory committees. For those 
beyond the age of 18 it is proposed to 
expand the already rich variety of oppor- 
tunities for adult education and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the numerous 
agencies—universities, voluntary bodies, 
labor groups, etc.—already engaged in 
this field. Attention has been directed 
by Sir Richard Livingstone to the im- 
portance of adult education in his book, 
The Future in Education (Cambridge, 
1941). In all the plans for reconstruc- 
tion education is recognized as a lifelong 










These are the proposals for recon- 
struction on which there appears to be 
general unanimity. One suggestion, 
dealing with the period immediately 
following the age of part-time or full- 
time education, is that all youths at the 
age of 18 be required without exemp- 
tions to devote eighteen months to 
national service in the form of voca- 
tional or cultural activities; at the end 
of this period of practical training in 
citizenship full citizenship rights should 
be granted and employment in industry, 
commerce, or public works should be 
guaranteed. The Conservative Party’s 
proposal in “Looking Ahead: A Plan 
for Youth” to “control a specified part 
of the unemployed time of all youths 
between the school-leaving age and 18 
and to compel employers to release them 
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and constantly continuing process, 

The principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity is to be extended to higher edv- 
cation by an expansion of the scholarship 
system. Under this system some 40 per 
cent of the students in the universities 
have been enabled by their abilities to 
rise from the elementary schools. It is 
now proposed to co-ordinate the system 
of scholarships offered by the state, the 
colleges and universities, the local edu- 
cation authorities, and private organiza- 
tions. At the same time it is recom- 
mended that the expenses of higher 
education should be reduced. Of special 
interest is the suggestion that some stu- 
dents who are awarded scholarships be 
encouraged to study in the universities 
of the Dominions and the United States. 






from work for defined periods” has been 
attacked because of its close similarity to 
the Hitler Youth Organization. The 
compulsory regimentation of youth has 
very little chance of being accepted. 
The provision of equality of oppor- 
tunity has another implication, how- 
ever, which has long been recognized in 
England. All the proposals for recon- 
struction stress the importance of the 
health of the child. Since 1906-07 
through the Provision of Meals Act and 
the Regulations for School Medical 
Inspection, followed later by the discre- 
tionary provision of medical treatment, 
England built up one of the best systems 
in the world in this area. She has also 
profited a great deal from the lessons of 
the War. The care of infants almost up 
to the nursery school age is provided 
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under the Maternity and Child Welfare 
scheme conducted by the Ministry of 
Health. The work of this Division is 
continued by the Child Care Division 
created in the Board of Education in 
1942. The system of school medical in- 
spection affects children who have al- 
ready entered the elementary school. It 
is now proposed to extend the system 
downwards to care for preschool chil- 
dren and to prevent their entrance to 
school as “damaged goods,” so fre- 
quently referred to in the reports of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education. In place of the three or four 
medical inspections in the child’s school 
career, it is suggested that they be con- 
ducted annually, that dental care be pro- 
vided, and that psychological examina- 
tions be given. The importance of nutri- 
tion has never been recognized so keenly 
as in the war years. Undernourishment 
and malnutrition have in the past been 
responsible for many of the physical 
defects of children. To obviate these it 
is recommended that all children be 
given milk each day and that meals be 
provided in the schools on a much 
larger scale than before the War, free 
to those who cannot afford the cost, and 
prepared under the direction of trained 
dietitians. It is also recommended that 
clothing and shoes be provided where 
necessary. Increased attention to physical 
education through the provision of play- 
grounds, playing fields, gymnasia, equip- 
ment, shoes and clothing, changing 
rooms and baths, is advocated as an 
essential part of a comprehensive health 
program. The experience during the 
War with school camps is held to justify 
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their increased provision, so that all 
pupils may have an opportunity of 
profiting from this type of experience 
some time during each year. 

The preparation of teachers has been 
a subject of discussion for some time; it 
has been discussed in reports of a De- 
partmental Committee of the Board of 
Education (1925), of a Committee of 
the National Union of Teachers (1939), 
and of a Committee of the Training 
Schools Association and Council of 
Principals (1939). The Association of 
Directors and Secretaries of Education 
in its plan for reconstruction suggested 
another investigation by the Board of 
Education. The Board’s “Green Book” 
proposed an extension of the present 
period of preparation from two to three 
years for infant and junior school 
teachers, the middle year to be devoted 
to teaching as untrained teachers in 
training with pay for six months and the 
rest of the year to teaching or other 
approved work. Teachers so trained 
would be recognized as trained teachers 
at the age of 21. Teachers for post- 
primary schools would be trained in 
university training departments, devot- 
ing the first three years to study for a 
degree and a fourth year to professional 
studies. 

The National Union of Teachers in 
its “Green Book,” looking toward the 
unification of the teaching profession, 
recommends that all teachers should be 
of graduate status and prepared in four- 
year courses either in universities or in 
training colleges forming parts of uni- 
versities. The Union also suggests that 
intending teachers should have some 
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experience of practical work before 
entering on their preparation. 

Both the Board of Education and the 
National Union of Teachers recom- 
mend the abolition of scales of salaries 
differentiated by school levels and the 
adoption of unified basic salaries related 
to qualifications and additional remuner- 
ation for posts of special responsibility. 

One other topic, which has been dis- 
cussed in some of the proposals for re- 
construction and which has an important 
bearing on the principle of equality of 
educational opportunity, is the whole 
question of areas of administration. At 
present, under the Act of 1902, they 
vary not only in size but in powers and, 
in addition, no longer respond to the 
shift of population. This is what is 
meant by the reference to accident of 
residence. As in this country, the oppor- 


tunities for education vary from one 
place to another. Concrete suggestions 
for the reorganization of administrative 
areas have not been put forward except 
in the recognition of the need of larger 
units for the full service of education. 


The financial relations between the 
Board of Education and the local educa- 
tion authorities are also likely to be 
changed. At present the national appro- 
priations to the localities are based on 
different formulae for different levels 
of education. It is now proposed to sub- 
stitute block grants adjusted to the total 
expenditures of each locality. 

The most difficult question of all, 
which may be the most serious obstacle 
to reconstruction, is that of the dual 
system which results from the British 
tendency to respect vested interests. The 
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dual system is the consequence of the 
attempt to combine into one national 
system the schools established by volun. 
tary bodies—mainly denominational— 
and schools wholly established and 
maintained by public authorities. The 
former, known since 1902 as non-pro- 
vided schools, are virtually parochial 
schools giving sectarian instruction and 
providing their own buildings but main- 
tained otherwise out of public funds. 
The provided schools are publicly tax- 
provided and tax-supported schools; re- 
ligious instruction of a general un- 
denominational character is given. Two 
factors have coincided to make the whole 
problem of the dual system a crucial 
one—the growing demand for more 
religious education in the schools and a 
realization that the denominations, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic, 
are unable to meet the increased costs for 
capital expenditures—repair or replace- 
ment of buildings. 

On this issue the Board of Education 
recognizes that reform is needed, and 
the Association of Directors and Secre- 
taries of Education, while admitting 
that religious instruction is an essential 
element in a balanced curriculum, ex- 
presses the hope that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the problem of the dual system 
may be reached. The National Union of 
Teachers desires to see a continuation of 
undenominational instruction as a regu- 
lar school subject on the basis of a 
nationally agreed syllabus and open to 
inspection. The right of parents to with- 
draw their children from such instruc- 
tion and of teachers to refuse to give it 
is stressed. The instruction should be 
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given by the best qualified teachers, The 
Union is opposed to the withdrawal of 
pupils to centers provided by their own 
denominations. It recommends further 
the transfer of the non-provided or de- 
nominational schools to the control of 
local education authorities and the aboli- 
tion of religious tests for teachers. 
Finally, the whole status of private 
schools, which bear the brunt of the 
charge of the prevalence of a caste 
system, has been discussed. While there 
are some who advocate their abolition, 
the general consensus is in favor of their 
retention provided that they meet the 


Such in general are the proposals for 
educational reconstruction in England. 
There may be variations from these 
plans but they are not likely to receive 
a hearing. So far only proposals for 
reorganization of the system in order to 
unify and co-ordinate it and to provide 
equality of opportunity have been dis- 
cussed; curricular reforms have not been 
to the fore. Those who are still disposed 
to argue that Britain is fighting an im- 
perialistic war and plans to conserve the 
vested interests of a caste system should 
examine the proposals for reconstruction 
if they need any further evidence of the 
trend toward genuine democracy in edu- 
cation. Even the Conservative Party’s 
Committee whose views on education are 
not likely to commend themselves even 
to its own members notes that “Less 
examinations, more differentiated and 
vocational training, smaller classes, rais- 
ing of the school-leaving age, compul- 
sory continuation part-time education, 
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same standards as tax-supported schools, 
are open to inspection, and are liable to 
be closed if they are unsatisfactory. 
There is one group of private secondary 
schools which are not run for profit, 
which conform to the grant regulations 
of the Board of Education, particularly 
with reference to the provision of free 
places, and which are inspected. The 
proposals to abolish fees for secondary 
education recommend that these “direct 
grant schools” be permitted to continue 
to charge fees until more satisfactory 
ways and means are found to abolish 
them. 





and an easier passage to the univer- 
sities—these are the principal milestones 
still to be passed.” The Party, however, 
refrains from referring to equality of 
educational opportunity except to reject 
it and has discovered great merit in a 
plan for combining training in skill and 
intelligence; “willing work is the basis 
of intelligence as well as of character” 
for adolescents from the age of 14 on. 
Many of the problems discussed in 
England are not unlike those current in 
this country where equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is not yet universal 
in any real sense, and where the problem 
of guidance and the adjustment of edu- 
cation to the needs and capacities of 
pupils is crucial. It will also be found 
that teachers have not deserted the 
school systems because the salaries are 
so low that any other occupation is more 
attractive than teaching; the shortage of 
teachers in England is due to their re- 
cruitment by the Government for war 
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work. The best evidence that England is 
taking education seriously is furnished 
by a study of the national appropriations 
for education. These have risen from 
£41,832,562 in 1933 and £51,002,330 in 
1938 to £57,763,118 for the current 
year, an increase of £2,847,479 over the 
previous year; the sum for each year 
represents only about half of the cost of 
education since an approximately equal 
sum is raised by the local authorities. 
A part of this increase has been due to 
the provision of milk for children in 
schools and to the payment of a bonus 
to teachers. The Universities Grants 
Commission, while it has not increased 
its grants to the universities, has re- 
frained from reducing them since the 
beginning of the War despite the reduc- 
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So far as the proposals for recon- 
struction are concerned pressure is being 
brought upon the Government to enact 
them at once lest educational reform be 
forgotten in the midst of other pressing 
issues in the post-war period. The pre- 
cedent of the Fisher Act passed in 1918 
before the close of World War I has 
not been forgotten. A comparison of 
these trends in England with the reduc- 
tion of educational facilities in Nazi 
Germany, with the destruction of edu- 
cational and other cultural institutions 
in Nazi-occupied Europe, and with re- 
action against the democratic movements 
for educational reorganization in France 
under the Pétain and Laval régime, is 
enlightening. 


To every youth who would storm the citadel of thought there is no 
escape from the vast store of ideas which live in literature, science, 
and art. Each aspirant to the lofty realms of thought must sooner or 
later become culturally omnivorous —A. G. Metvin, Thinking for 
Every Man. 





Historical Background and Social 
Perspective 


B. OTHANEL SMITH 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a background 
‘ta knowledge and information is 
one of the most frequently cited reasons 
for the teaching of history. Ask any 
group of teachers why history should be 
studied and one of the answers will be 
that it affords the background necessary 
to understand what is going on in the 
world. Despite the fact that this is a 
widely accepted objective of history 
teaching, it is an unexamined conception 
of the function of history as a subject of 
study. What does it mean to say that a 
background of historical information is 
essential to an understanding of activities 
now going on? This is a very significant 
question, for the way in which it is an- 
swered conditions the way in which the 
content of history courses is selected and 
presented. As a matter of fact, much of 
the ineffectiveness of instruction in his- 
tory is due to the inadequate conceptions 
of historical background that operate in 
deciding how history should be studied 
and taught. As an effort toward clarify- 
ing the meaning of “background,” as an 
objective of historical study, and to al- 
leviate the ineffectiveness that arises 
from inadequate conceptions of it, we 
shall explore the following points: first, 
some inadequate notions of “back- 
ground” now operative in the teaching 
of history; and, second, a more adequate 
conception of the way in which histori- 


cal knowledge should function in social 
orientations. 

It should be understood at the out- 
set that “historical background” can be 
defined in many different ways, depend- 
ing upon the purpose in mind, If a 
choice among these different definitions 
is not to be purely arbitrary, based upon 
whim or personal idiosyncrasy, it must 
go back to some criterion that transcends 
the person. The position taken in this 
paper is that the choice must be made 
in terms of the social requirements of 
our time. We are living, as everyone 
must now recognize, in a period of great 
social controversy and conflict, in which 
the very existence of our vision of life 
is threatened at the very moment when 
the potentialities for its fuller realization 
are within our grasp. This fact sets the 
conditions that any choice among concep- 
tions of historical background is morally 
obligated to recognize. If we lived in 
another age and under other conditions, 
some other basis of choice might be more 
appropriate. But for the age in which 
we live, the conception of historical 
background that should function in the 
teaching of history, as a part of general 
education, is such an one as will afford 
a perspective that will enable us to see 
current social issues in a broader con- 
text and with deeper understanding. 

Perhaps one of the most generally ac- 
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cepted ideas of historical background, 
and surely the one most directly in con- 
flict with the position taken in this pa- 
per and now operating most generally 
in the selection and presentation of his- 
torical content, is that which makes the 
past a world in itself. Doubtless few 
teachers of history would accept such a 
bold statement of this position. Yet it is 
found implicit in the activities of many 
classrooms. Thus, for example, it is 
a rather common practice to teach Greek 
life, Roman life, feudal life, colonial 
life in America, and so on, as self-con- 
tained, more or less independent seg- 
ments of the past, save as they are re- 
lated chronologically. In other words, it 
is implicitly assumed that the meaning 
of the past is found in the past itself. 
We do not wish to deny that such phases 
of human culture have their own struc- 
tures, and, in a sense, can be studied in 
and of themselves. Not only is this true, 
but it may also be desirable so to study 
them for some purposes. But these pur- 
poses do not fall within the scope of 
general education, and to teach history 
as if they did is to leave knowledge of 
the past severed from the present. If 
we do so teach, however, we still develop 
a background, but it is a background 
without a foreground, and as such, is 
meaningless to adolescent boys and girls 
faced by the social conflicts of today. 
This kind of background, if indeed it can 
be called such, has no focus in the con- 
flicts, issues, and events of the present. 
This attitude of social detachment is 
reflected in history textbooks. The prin- 
ciple of chronology, one of the chief 
determiners of the arrangement of con- 
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tent, is socially neutral. There is seldom 
any marked departure from this princi- 
ple, either in textbooks or in the actual 
process of teaching, despite the fact that 
historical knowledge, as it functions in 
social behavior, must be organized about 
present conflicts and issues if it is to be 
of service in resolving them. It is not 
denied that the concept of time is very 
important and even necessary for in- 
telligent conduct. But a sense of chron- 
ology can be developed in more than one 
kind of historical structure. There is no 
good reason to assume that the concept 
of time must be sacrificed in order to 
render historical information meaning- 
ful for present social conflicts. 

This conception of a detached back- 
ground is in part the reflection in the 
classroom of the notion of pure research. 
In such research the historian assumes 
an objective attitude. That is-to say, he 
tries to rule out all of his personal pref- 
erences and biases. He therefore tries to 
sever his relations with present conflicts 
and issues and to escape into the past by 
means of what he chooses to call histori- 
cal mindedness, by which is meant 
imaginatively entering into and becom- 
ing a part of the historical period under 
investigation. Though the historian may 
dispose of his personal biases in some 
degree, he cannot escape a cultural bias. 
The problems he chooses to study and 
the way in which he studies them are 
conditioned by the character of his 
times and the social position he occupies. 
Even his objective attitude is a reflec- 
tion of the current, pervasive intellec- 
tual outlook of the scientific group of 
society. This bias becomes very obvious 
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when seen over against the bias of an- 
other group, for example, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. When 
this attitude of detachment is carried 
over into the classroom it naturally leads 
to a form of history teaching that builds 
up a knowledge of the past at the ex- 
pense of an understanding of those as- 
pects of the present to which such 
knowledge should relate. It therefore 
leaves the past and the present discon- 
nected. It also leads to a blind choice of 
the aspects of the past to be studied. Un- 
der the banner of impartiality it stacks 
the cards against the acquisition of his- 
torical knowledge of the sort that would 
afford a meaningful intellectual context 
for the conflicts and issues of today. In 
a measure, it presupposes a universal 
background, instead of a set of differen- 
tiated backgrounds determined in part 
by the requirements of current social 
conflicts and issues. It fails to recognize 
that one’s background of knowledge and 
information must be relative to his needs 
as a participant in the social processes. 


The second inadequate conception of 
“background,” as a body of historical 
knowledge and information, is that ex- 
pressed in the longitudinal study of his- 
tory. This approach to the study and 
teaching of history consists of examin- 
ing the development of some theme or 
topic, for example, agriculture, from 
some earlier period, such as primitive 
times, to the present. The aim of this 
approach is to develop an understanding 
of various significant aspects of modern 
society. Agriculture, for example, is 
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This idea of detached historical 
knowledge is supported in classroom 
practice by the fact that too few of us 
are sensitive to the real issues and con- 
flicts of modern society. We of course 
know that there are problems of un- 
employment, problems of race relations, 
problems of government, problems of 
labor, problems of agriculture, and so 
on. We know about the problems, but 
we do not feel ourselves a part of them. 
We do not see the real issue, the points 
of contention of the various groups in 
the social conflicts that give rise to these 
problems. As a result, we are unable to 
use significant current issues as a Cri- 
terion for selecting historical materials 
to be studied. Since we know so little 
about the present, we find it much easier 
to dwell upon the past, about which we 
feel much better informed, with only 
the slightest regard for present per- 
plexities and conflicts. We are thus 
driven, by our own incapacity, to teach 
history as an inert body of information 


and knowledge. 


such an aspect, in that it is not only an 
essential activity but also one that in- 
volves, in one way or another, many 
social issues and conflicts. An attempt 
is made, therefore, to illuminate the agri- 
cultural aspect of present-day culture 
through an intensive study of its devel- 
opment. One of the unique features of 
this way of studying history is the spe- 
cialization of historical background 
which it entails. The past is differenti- 
ated in accordance with the requirements 
of such topics as agriculture, labor, art, 
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religion, and so on. This recognition 
and use of specialized backgrounds, in 
contrast to the undifferentiated back- 
ground assumed by those who treat his- 
torical events in isolation from present 
conditions, is highly commendable and 
a necessary element of any adequate 
theory of history teaching. Despite this 
feature of the position, however, it is 
still unsatisfactory. For, first, it fails to 
recognize that the history of a topic 
supplies only a partial and insufficient 
historical understanding of the topic at 
hand. It neglects the wider, socio-histori- 
cal context in which the topic develops 
as an historical movement. It omits the 
concurrent, conditioning social structures 
and events, by assuming that historical 
movements, as they develop through 
time, are more or less isolated and self- 
contained. In the second place, it as- 
sumes that such a topic as agriculture 


in present-day society is sufficiently un- 
derstood to serve as a criterion for the 
selection of historical knowledge and 
information. This assumption can sel- 
dom be taken for granted. Unless the 


teacher and children understand the 
current issues and social conflicts revolv- 
ing about agriculture, for example, and 
study the history of this occupation in 
an effort to understand these issues and 
conflicts, the past remains almost as 
meaningless and inert as if it were 
studied in and of itself. Furthermore, 
since a topic may be seen from many 
points of view, depending upon the so- 
cial and occupational position of the 
persons, there are as many historical 
backgrounds of the topic as there are 
points of view. We may therefore ask 
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of those who would use the longitudinal 
approach in the teaching of history 
whose perspective is being used in the 
formulation of the issues and the selec- 
tion of relevant historical materials. 
One of the fundamental points to 
keep in mind in formulating a notion 
of historical orientation to meet the so- 
cial and intellectual conditions of today 
is the relation of the past to the present. 
According to one theory, the past is 
what was and still és. It is out there, as 
background, in some real sense. It is 
also absolute, which is to say that it is 
unconditioned by the present or the 
future. It is final and unchanging. To 
know it is to know fhe truth, to possess 
real knowledge. This appears to be the 
position that motivates most instruction 
in history and underlies the practice of 
teaching historical information with 
little or no reference to the present. 
We do not deny that there is a finality 
to the passing of events. They end and 
they do not occur again. There is a past, 
in the sense of a series of past presents, 
of events that were and are not. What 
we do affirm is that this past can never 
be known in any absolute and final sense. 
Our knowledge of it is relative and 
hypothetical, for that knowledge, like 
all other knowledge, is subject to modi- 
fication in the presence of new data and 
new interpretations, This means that the 
past, as we know it, changes with the 
changing present. To put the same idea 
in another form, the past which we call 
up in our minds and which enters into 
our behavior as knowledge is a con- 
structed past, and we can never know 
that it conforms to the real past. There 
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are some aspects of the construction, 
however, which may be accepted as 
more securely established than others. 
But such security does not depend upon 
the use of a real past to check upon the 
accuracy of our constructed past. It de- 
pends rather upon adherence to a 
method of studying objects—manu- 
scripts, works of art, and so on—which 
are taken as relics of the past, though 
they are now present and are studied 
in the present. Those aspects about 
which we feel most secure are those 
most amenable to the accepted method. 
It is the adherence to a method of in- 
quiry, sustained by a set of ethical no- 
tions often referred to as scientific atti- 
tudes, that affords the security which we 
attribute to our knowledge of the past. 
Wipe out this method and its sustaining 
ethics, and whatever certainty we feel 
about historical knowledge would rap- 


idly dissolve in the acids of conflicting 


methodologies and their respective 
moral outlooks. This method in no way 
guarantees that its conclusions are im- 
mutable and eternal. On the contrary, 
it assumes that the validity of its con- 
clusions is always contingent on the 
emergence of new conditions and new 
ideas. We thus come back to the posi- 
tion that our knowledge of the past is 
relative to the present, since it is only 
in the present that new conditions which 
require a reconstruction of the past 
emerge. 

The teacher, however, seldom needs 
to resort to historical research to estab- 
lish the facts to be used in teaching. His 


*Mead, George H. The Philosophy of the 
Present. p. 29. 
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purpose does not require the construc- 
tion of the past through the study of 
residues such as manuscripts and other 
records. He takes the factual conclu- 
sions resulting from research; that is, 
statements of what happened and when 
and where it happened, and helps boys 
and girls to construct a past out of these 
data whose validity for the most part 
he takes for granted. If such a construc- 
tion is not attempted, the pupils try to 
memorize the facts of the textbook, or 
at best to learn the facts and the rela- 
tions they bear to one another in the 
historical narrative. The question for 
the teacher, who would teach history to 
make the present more intelligible, is 
therefore what kind of background 
should I help the more immature to 
construct from the data made available 
by historical research? If that back- 
ground is constructed from the stand- 
point of the present, as we maintain, 
it should be such a background as 
would contribute most to the clarifica- 
tion of the issues and to the resolution 
of the conflicts that now tax the energies 
of men. In the reasoned language of 
Mead, the past should be “such a con- 
struction that the reference that is found 
in it is not to events having a reality in- 
dependent of the present which is the 
seat of reality, but rather to such an 
interpretation of the present in its con- 
ditioning passage as will enable intelli- 
gent conduct to proceed.” The criterion 
in determining the background of 
knowledge to be constructed is what is 
required in locating issues and conflicts 
and creating such a pattern of resolution 
that people are better and happier. 
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The use of this criterion requires that 
the past to be constructed be determined 
by the requirements of current problems 
and the direction which the solutions of 
such problems should take. This means 
that the character of a social problem 
must be understood if it is to be of serv- 
ice in the selection of content. As a rule, 
we are not confronted by problems but 
by perplexing situations, involving con- 
flicts of competing group interests and 
prejudices, within which problems must 
be defined. Problems then do not come 
to us ready made; they must themselves 
be constructed. Problems arise in the 
course of trying to do something. If 
there is no goal toward which activity is 
directed, there is no problem, in the 
sense in which we here use the term. 
If there is a goal and yet no difficulties 
stand in the way of its attainment, still 
there is no problem. But if there is a 
goal, and if there is a difficulty to be 
overcome, there is a problem. And the 
locating of the difficulty is the definition 
of the problem. Now it is the sense of 
social direction, implied in a goal, and 
the location of difficulties and the for- 
mulation of ways of overcoming them 
that distinguishes a problem from a 
mere topic of study. If we speak of the 
problem of housing, for example, we 
may mean no more than if we had 
spoken of housing as a topic, unless the 
housing situation has been sufficiently 
analyzed to permit us to indicate some 
sense of social direction with respect to 
housing and to note the difficulties that 
must be overcome as we move in that 
direction. The study of a topic consists 


of finding out about what és and what 
was. It lacks that constructive reference 
to the future which makes thought en- 
thusiastic and socially responsible. Un- 
fortunately a great deal of the instruc- 
tional program that parades under the 
title of “Social Problems” is no more 
than a study about selected topics called 
problems. Changing the name of a horse 
does not enable him to win the race. 
What of the definition of a problem? 
Within a given situation, say the hous- 
ing situation, will everyone define the 
problem or problems in the same way? 
As a rule, no! For what is seen as the 
difficulty in such a situation depends 
largely upon the perspectives of the 
persons involved and perspectives in 
turn depend upon the activities and 
groups with which the persons are as- 
sociated. Everyone brings to an un- 
settled situation a perspective that shapes 
the situation in his thought and perme- 
ates the construction of difficulties as 
they take shape in his mind. It should 
not be supposed that these perspectives 
belong merely to individuals. They are 
not purely individual expressions, 
though they are expressed by individ- 
uals, They exist before the individual. 
He is born into them and becomes a 
person by internalizing them, by mak- 
ing them his own. His sense of what is 
important, what he sees as problems, 
and even the way in which he thinks 
about problems are in truth already 
there in the social outlook into which 
he is born, although under the proper 
conditions of education and social mobil- 
ity, he becomes able to modify this so- 
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cial outlook, Mannheim’s conclusion on 
this point is significant. “Men living in 
groups do not merely coexist physically 
as discrete individuals, They do not con- 
front the objects of the world from the 
abstract levels of a contemplating mind 
as such, nor do they do so exclusively 
as solitary beings. On the contrary they 
act with and against one another in 
diversely organized groups, and while 
doing so they think with and against 
one another. These persons, bound to- 
gether into groups, strive in accordance 
with the character and position of the 
groups to which they belong to change 
the surrounding world of nature and 
society or attempt to maintain it in a 
given condition. It is the direction of 
this will to change or to maintain, of 
this collective activity, which produces 
the guiding thread for the emergence 
of their problems, their concepts, and 
their forms of thought. In accord with 
the particular context of collective ac- 
tivity in which they participate, men 
always tend to see the world which sur- 
rounds them differently.”” 

In a highly differentiated society, 
such as American society today, there are 
a great number and variety of collective 
activities, giving rise to a multiplicity 
of conflicting and competing perspec- 
tives. In a labor strike, for example, a 
number of conflicting perspectives will 
be involved. There is the perspective of 
the employer group, of the labor group, 
of the intellectual groups, and so on. 
Due to the fact that each of these social 
groups embraces activities more or less 
peculiar to itself and occupies a par- 


* Mannheim, Karl, Ideology and Utopia. p. 3. 
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ticular position in the social structure, 
it sees the strike situation from its own 
unique standpoint. It imports a set of 
prejudices and ideas more or less peculiar 
to itself into the situation. The strike 
situation will hence not be the same to 
each group and the way the problem is 
defined will likewise be different from 
group to group. One group will see the 
difficulty as being one thing, another 
will see it as being something else. The 
analysis and definition of a social prob- 
lem require that the perspectives of the 
persons and groups involved in the 
situation be recognized and brought into 
the open. In a true sense the situation 
needing resolution arises out of con- 
flicting perspectives operating in the be- 
havior of persons without being con- 
sciously recognized as such. 

We should therefore become aware 
that the historical background needed 
to deal with a problematic situation is 
relative to the varying perspectives com- 
peting for control of the situation. To 
study about labor strikes with no regard 
to the different ways in which strike 
situations are conceived by the various 
groups of the social system is to treat 
history as though it were socially de- 
tached. The history of strikes and of 
conditions related to strikes demanded 
by the perspective of labor groups will 
differ radically from that required by 
the perspective of the employer groups. 
Each social group builds the past in 
terms of its own outlook. Unfortunately 
this important fact is seldom recognized 
in the teaching of history or even in the 
study of current social problems. As 
teachers, we too often proceed on the 
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unrecognized assumption that the back- 
ground to be taught should be deter- 
mined by the perspective of a single 
group. Unmindful of the multiplicity of 
social perspectives or even of the one 
that permeates the activities of the class- 
room, we usually treat the perspective 
of the dominant social groups as an ab- 
solute. The world is seen from one an- 
gle and we and the pupils do not know 
it, for being unmindful of the perspec- 
tives of others, we are not even conscious 
of our own. This is usually true even 
when various social groups and strata 
are represented in the classroom, as they 
ordinarily are, because the perspectives 
in conflict with the dominant social out- 
look remain inarticulate. If they are 
expressed, they are often construed as 
an impertinence. 

This practice is due in part to the 
treatment of one’s own perspective as 
though it were universal and in part to 
the failure to recognize that fact and 
knowledge are always relative to a view- 
point. As a result, only those facts and 
meanings associated with the dominant 
social outlook are accepted as truth and 
knowledge, and the facts and meanings 
generated by competing perspectives are 
construed as prejudices, as errors of 
ignorance, or as wilful misinterpreta- 
tions. The fact of the case is that an 
honest recognition of opposing perspec- 
tives and the facts and knowledge, his- 
torical and contemporary, which they 
bring with them is the way in which 
one’s own perspective changes and one’s 
range of knowledge and information 
grows. In this way one escapes the more 
or less narrow confines of his own social 
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outlook and, to the extent that he enters 
sympathetically into other perspectives, 
becomes a genuinely humane and intel- 
ligent person. Few forms of ignorance 
are more socially vicious than one’s ig- 
norance of his own social perspective. 
The teaching of history, at least in a 
highly differentiated and yet socially 
mobile society, requires that the various 
perspectives current in the society be 
recognized in the construction of the 
historical background used in the con- 
sideration of social issues and conflicts. 

The mere recognition of these per- 
spectives and the past which each sub- 
tends is hardly sufficient, unless one 
wishes to leave boys and girls in a state 
of confusion that may end in utter 
skepticism as to whether anything about 
social problems can be known or whether 
intelligent social action is possible. Some 
integration of perspectives and their re- 
spective historical backgrounds must 
therefore be attempted and carried to 
some degree of completion. The road 
to such an integration of course begins 
with the recognition of differences of 
perspectives. There is certainly a great 
change in one’s orientation when he first 
becomes conscious that his intellectual 
life has been dominated by an outlook 
of which he has been unaware. Anyone 
who has come into possession of this 
knowledge, and takes it seriously, can 
no longer be quite the same in his in- 
tellectual endeavors and in his associated 
activities. If we add to this awakening 
the further recognition of the perspec- 
tives of others and the willingness to 
enter sympathetically into them, we 
have the essential conditions for the de- 
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velopment of a more comprehensive so- 
cial outlook and for the construction of 
a more comprehensive past subtended 
by it. One of the sources of the enduring 
greatness of Alice in Wonderland is the 
multiplicity of perspectives which Alice 
is invited to enter. In this sense our so- 
cial world is a veritable Wonderland, 
inviting us at every turn to enter into 
its perspectival chambers, and by so in- 
dulging our patience stimulates us to 
construct new and more adequate visions 
of what should be and of what has been 
and to form a more comprehensive view 


How does history enter? As the issues 
and conflicts involved in a given situa- 
tion are examined, they will be found 
to be conflicts of varied social interpreta- 
tions arising out of group interests and 
social position, These interpretations, as 
has already been pointed out, antedate 
the individual. He is born into group 
perspectives and by internalizing them 
—building them into his self—becomes 
a person. Now these perspectives are 
historical, in that they originated at a 
time that has transpired and have been 
perpetuated in and through social groups 
just as truly as material relics of the 
past have existed through time. Residues 
of the past therefore exist in persons in 
the form of group prejudices, social 
norms, and principles of social inter- 
pretation. A study of these residues by 
raising them to the level of awareness 
and subjecting them to intellectual con- 
struction and reconstruction through an 


* Mannheim, Karl. Ideology and Utopia. p. 
253. 
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of the potentialities of what is. Mann- 
heim expresses the idea in these words: 
When “within the same society two or 
more socially determined modes of in- 
terpretation come into conflict and, in 
criticizing one another, render one an- 
other transparent and establish perspec- 
tives with reference to each other... 
a detached perspective, through which 
the outlines of the contrasting modes of 
thought are discovered, comes within 
the range of possibility for all the differ- 
ent positions, and later gets to be the 
recognized mode of thinking.”* 


IV 


investigation of their origins and devel- 
opments and by comparing and contrast- 
ing them with similar residues in other 
phases and types of culture is genuinely 
a study of human history. By ignoring 
this fundamental fact history has been 
treated as something wholly outside of 
ourselves. It has consisted of an account 
of events without regard to present con- 
duct of persons and social groups. The 
development of genetic psychology and 
cultural anthropology should have been 
sufficient to dislodge the notion that his- 
tory has to do only with things outside 
of our skins and to have oriented the 
teaching of history to the problems of 
human conduct. The fact that it has not 
had such results only attests the power 
which an outworn theory of history 
teaching has over those who shape the 
instructional policies of the schools. 
Let us suppose that in analyzing a 
social problem, say, a problem concern- 
ing labor and management, some mem- 
bers of the classroom group state that 
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people work for money and that they 
always have and always will. In this 
statement they reflect a group perspec- 
tive built up during the past four or 
five hundred years. There is an idea of 
work and of the motivation of work 
which they are taking for granted and 
which they need to become aware of and 
to examine, by seeing how people of 
other cultural phases and systems con- 
ceive of work and its motives. In the 
feudal period, for example, did people 
work for money? What was their idea 
of work? Did they conceive of work as 
a means of elevating their standard of 
living or as a means of satisfying merely 
the standard of living into which they 
were born? What happens to a people 
to cause a shift in the meaning of their 
fundamental social norms? In studying 
any social problem several such ideas 
and questions will emerge from the class 
and become objects of investigation. As 
they are examined, it will become clear 
that the real problem is one of under- 
standing and reconstructing the ideas, 
motives, and goals of the differently 
oriented groups involved in the problem 
and preventing solution of it. This 
means that the historical facts and 
knowledge bearing upon the positions 
of the various orientations should be 
sympathetically examined, By such his- 
torical study our own perspective be- 
comes changed, our understanding of 
other perspectives deepened, and we be- 
gin to see that historical background 
serves best by enabling us, through the 
processes of comparison and contrast, to 
become conscious of our social norms 
and interpretations and to reconstruct 
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and bring them into line with the com- 
mon good. As the integrated perspec- 
tive grows out of the recognition of 
other orientations, currently and _his- 
torically conceived, in the effort to move 
forward to a solution, the specialized 
backgrounds belonging to the various 
perspectives will also shape up into a 
comprehensive background appropriate 
to the new social outlook. This back- 
ground will no longer consist merely of 
the facts and meanings within the ray 
of a single perspective, as is the case 
when history is taught from the stand- 
point of a single social orientation. Rather 
it will be the background of a new and 
more inclusive perspective that embraces 
additional facts and new interpretations. 

As the number of genuine social prob- 
lems thus studied increases, boys and 
girls will build a dynamic background 
of knowledge and information, one that 
will be oriented to the present and the 
future, and that will afford an integrated 
and comprehensive historical framework 
within and by which conflicting situations 
are intellectually structured and re- 
solved. How is this result to be attained? 
Is not the study of history through so- 
cial issues and conflicts open to the same 
criticism as the longitudinal study of 
history, in that the broad context of 
history is neglected? As we approach 
this question, it should be noted that the 
current practice of teaching history as 
an inert body of information also neg- 
lects the socio-historical context, for not 
only are the events of the past studied 
in isolation from the present but also 
from any meaningful structure of the 
past. The past which such teaching at- 
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tempts to build is largely factual and 
hence almost devoid of any genuine 
structure and of those cultural elements 
such as social goals and incentives, mean- 
ing of success and failure and of other 
normative principles and factors of so- 
cial life which make up the flesh and 
blood of a cultural period. Moreover 
this sort of constructed past is narrowly 
determined, for, as we have already 
observed, it is too often that aspect of 
the past subtended by a narrow and 
uncriticized social outlook. 

Turning more directly to the ques- 
tion, there can be little doubt that as the 
historical elements of currently conflict- 
ing issues are examined and studied, one 
will be led into a wider and wider his- 
torical context of information and val- 
ues. One can hardly study the meaning 
of work and its incentives, for example, 
during the feudal period, and the way 
in which the feudal notion of work came 
to be transformed into the modern con- 
ception of work and its purpose, with- 
out exploring concurrent conditions and 
movements. A group prejudice or norm 
as a rule permeates so many aspects of 
a culture, especially if it belongs to 
dominant groups, that a study of it can 
be almost endless. Add to this observa- 
tion the fact that in a single problem a 
number of historical elements would be 
involved and the further fact that the 
number would be greatly increased as 
additional problems are studied, and one 
begins to see that this approach to a 
reconstruction of the past need not neg- 


‘For an excellent discussion of this question 
see A Conception of Authority, by Kenneth D. 
Benne, an unpublished doctor’s study. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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lect the broad socio-historical frame- 
work, It is perhaps too much to say that 
the dynamic background thus developed 
is a thorough understanding of social 
structures, as that term is used in the 
science of cultural anthropology, though 
some idea of such a structure will surely 
emerge for various phases of historical 
development as the number of current 
social conflicts studied grows. 

We have proceeded in the discussion 
thus far as though the teacher somehow 
stood outside of the various social per- 
spectives expressed by boys and girls as 
a sort of neutral observer. Since this is 
not the position assumed by the writer, 
we must now consider the role of the 
teacher in the process of examining and 
reconstructing the various outlooks. 
Since a number of new social orienta- 
tions may grow out of the study of any 
social problem, the question of which 
orientation, if any, the teacher should en- 
courage naturally arises. Should the 
teacher identify himself with the per- 
spective of any group? If so, on what 
moral and logical grounds should such 
identification be justified? These ques- 
tions are special aspects of the more gen- 
eral question of the role of the teacher 
as a member of the intellectual group 
of the community and should be dis- 
cussed more thoroughly and in a much 
wider sense than can be done here.‘ A 
brief outline of the teacher’s role, how- 
ever, will be presented as it bears on the 
questions here under discussion. The 
teacher, as a member of an intellectual 
group, should be conscious of the various 
social orientations operating within com- 
munities through the actions of social 
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groups and individual persons. Not only 
should he be aware of these orientations, 
but he should also understand them by 
entering sympathetically into them for 
the purposes of critically examining and 
evaluating them. This means that the 
teacher, in seeing the various social 
perspectives, enters into a wider and 
more detached perspective from which 
he views the various community orienta- 
tions. But this wider perspective assumed 
by the teacher is detached only in the 
sense that it represents no special inter- 
est. It is not socially detached, however, 
for it must always be framed in terms 
of the pervasive norms that make up the 
peculiar social orientation of the society 
as distinguished from the special orien- 
tations of social groups comprising the 
society as a whole. In our society these 
norms are those general principles which 
constitute our notion of social democracy 
as an ideal mode of life. The allegiance 
of the teacher should be to these funda- 
mental normative principles as they are 
reconstructed to make them more gen- 
erally realizable in manifold relation- 
ships throughout society. When social 
perspectives are in conflict and new orien- 
tations are emerging, the judgment of 
the teacher as to the position to take 
should be determined by the potentiali- 
ties of the various social outlooks to 
realize more fully the democratic way of 
life for everyone. 

The loyalty of the teacher to these so- 
cial norms will not relieve him of the 
responsibility of making social decisions 
for himself. It is seldom an easy matter 
to determine which social orientation and 
its corresponding courses of action will 
most nearly realize the democratic mode 
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of life for the people as a whole. But no 
problem to which the teacher can devote 
his talents is more important. His posi- 
tion will often be identical, or nearly 
identical, to that of some social groups, 
but such relationship will rest upon the 
fact that these groups will also be de- 
voted to democratic social norms, and 
not because of any special allegiance to 
the groups per se. He will keep com- 
pany with them as long as they are de- 
voted to the fulfillment of the demo- 
cratic ideal of life, and he will part com- 
pany with them when they are no longer 
so devoted. 

We must realize as teachers that any 
fundamental social problem involves the 
reconstruction of basic social norms, if 
it is to be solved in the interest of the 
common good. And our unique function 
is to help youth become aware of this 
fact and learn to use the norms, even 
as they are being reconstructed, to give 
us moral guidance in contriving and 
selecting courses of action. As social prob- 
lems and their historical content are 
studied and social orientations are re- 
constructed, the teacher is morally ob- 
ligated to see that the deliberations of 
the classroom groups are permeated by 
the normative generalizations that char- 
acterize our ideal way of life. Only as 
young people learn to evaluate perspec- 
tives and courses of action by the norma- 
tive generalizations of our democratic 
orientation will they be able to escape 
the confusion of perspectives, to trans- 
cend the practice of making superficial 
judgments merely in terms of their per- 
sonal or special group consequences, and 
to become wholly and genuinely demo- 
cratic persons. 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher: Interpreter 
of Life and Character 


Joun Wricut BuckHaM 


¥ THE ceaseless endeavor to under- 
stand human life and direct its 
course—an undertaking in which educa- 
tion, psychology, ethics, literature, and 
religion are all intensely engaged— 
much more should be made of the con- 
tribution of fiction. For while fiction has 
not the advantage of an_ elaborate 
scientific or philosophic apparatus it is 
not obstructed by this possession (which 
often proves an impediment) and at 
some points goes deeper and more 
directly to the heart of the matter than 
any other approach. 

It is too early as yet to reach a mature 
judgment as to the permanent contribu- 
tion of the fiction of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher to literature and the interpreta- 
tion of life, for it is still unfinished; but 
an initial perspective is revealing enough 
of its real depth and scope to enable us 
to appreciate something of its character 
and value and to make it available for 
education and spiritual reinvigoration 
and reinforcement. 

Preparation and Setting. To form an 
adequate idea of the work of an author 
it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of the preparation for it and of its 
setting. In the case of Dorothy Can- 
field this is, discerningly and devot- 
edly, that sterling strip of New Eng- 
land—mountain-ribbed, seasoned, sturdy 
stronghold of American nativity—Ver- 
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mont. Vermont is as truly Dorothy Can- 
field’s mise en scene as London was that 
of Dickens, or Salem that of Haw- 
thorne, or Wessex that of Thomas 
Hardy. To be sure, she was not “always 
born and brought up” in the Green 
Mountain State. But the Canfield 
family, from the middle of the eight- 
eenth century on, was rooted in Ver- 
mont and during her childhood and 
youth Dorothy Canfield spent a large 
part of each year in the old homestead. 
For the thirty-five years since her mar- 
riage it has been her permanent home. 
Her mother was an artist, with an 
artist’s love for France, and several 
times she spent a year abroad for study 
in Paris studios, taking her little 
daughter with her for a year’s work in 
French schools, so that France has been 
a second homeland to Mrs. Fisher from 
her childhood. Her college course was 
taken in Ohio University in Columbus, 
of whose Faculty her father was a mem- 
ber, and her graduate work in Columbia 
University, followed by several years of 
study and travel in Europe. In 1907 she 
married John R. Fisher of New York 
and soon thereafter they went to live in 
the old Vermont Canfield family home 
in Arlington. Here Mrs. Fisher, while 
indefatigably pursuing her literary 
work, is a genuine “residenter” bearing 
a loyal and exceptionally serviceable part 
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in the life of the community and the 
State. 

This native rootage and attachment 
to the Green Mountain State supple- 
mented by her girlhood education in 
France, her college course in the Middle 
West and her graduate work in New 
York City, together with her knowledge 
of European culture has given her an 
exceptionally intimate and comprehen- 
sive understanding of nature and 
humanity not only in Vermont but 
everywhere. As John Buchan said that 
Oxford taught him to know Scotland 
so she might say that Europe taught 
her to know Vermont—and America. 

Human nature is an open and well 
conned book to this gifted and patient 
student of it. She has always had an 
especial interest in, and love for, chil- 
dren and youth, and the study of child- 
hood required for her early books, 


Character Development. In the fol- 
lowing brief appraisal of Mrs. Fisher’s 
contribution to the understanding and 
education of personality I shall confine 
myself to a few instances which seem to 
me of peculiar penetration and excep- 
tional value. In approaching her work 
from this viewpoint I do not mean to 
intimate that there is anything inten- 
tionally didactic in it; for it is as spon- 
taneous and unconscious as is all true 
art. 

One of her finest achievements is the 
description of the development and 
maturing of character through “the 
creation of a beautiful human relation- 
ship, beautiful and enduring” on the 
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The Montessori Mother (1913) and 
Mothers and Children (1914), helped 
to prepare her for that deep insight into 
the child mind and heart that appears in 
The Bent Twig, Rough Hewn, Her 
Sows Wife, The Deepening Stream, 
The Home Maker, and in many of her 
short stories. 

One of the most attractive traits of 
Mrs. Fisher’s writing is the intimate 
understanding with which outward 
event and inner experience are inter- 
blended with the natural scene, earth 
and sky, mountain and valley, river and 
plain, day and night, and the changing 
seasons which everywhere, and especial- 
ly in Vermont, temper and transfigure 
human life and character. It is clearly 
the author’s own Nature-love and lore 
that enables her to detect and interpret 
this subtle sympathy between the human 
spirit and Nature. 


part of two young persons who through 
strangely confluent ways find each other 
and achieve an ideal married life—the 
more so because threatened by invasion 
and by deficiencies in both that are 
finally overcome. This is done in two 
fascinating stories, The Brimming Cup 
(1919) and Rough Hewn (1923). And 
here let it be said that Dorothy Canfield 
is not obsessed by the present dread of 
being Victorian in making a story “come 
out right,”—as things do sometimes, in 
spite of the many instances to the 
contrary. 

The two young people whose develop- 
ment is traced in these stories, Neale 
Crittenden and Marise Allen, both with 
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Vermont lineage and traits, though 
brought up elsewhere, meet and fall in 
love in Rome. The opening scene of 
The Brimming Cup takes place outside 
the city on Rocco di Papa in Apri!, 1909. 
There, looking down upon the Cam- 
pagna in the sunset glow they talk over 
the ideal of their future. They do this 
with a rare premonition of the difficul- 
ties that inevitably lie ahead, such 
as few lovers perceive. “ ‘Think!’ ex- 
claims Neale, ‘to be loyal to what is 
deepest and most living in yourself... . 
And then to try to know what is deepest 
and most living in another. . . . Marise 
I will try. I will try with all my might.’ 
‘Dare you promise me,’ she asks after a 
pause, ‘that we will not lose our way? 
. .. Can you even promise we will not 
lose each other there??. . . The sun 
had now set leaving to darkness the old 
old plain, soaked with humanity.” 
Introduced thus, the story finds them 
again, eleven years later, married and 
with three children, each charmingly 
drawn, in their home in a beautiful 
valley in Vermont. Here Neale taking 
over the old lumber-mill bequeathed 
him by his uncle has built up a highly 
efficient industrial plant in which he has 
won his workmen to himself and estab- 
lished in the community a business insti- 
tution of great value; while Marise has 
used her musical talent and training to 
organize and train a greatly prized com- 
munity choral society. Upon this happy 
situation a stranger intrudes in the per- 
son of a brilliant young man of wealth 
and culture, domiciled for a season in 
the next house, who falls desperately in 
love with Marise and tries to persuade 
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her to leave her conventional married 
life, and what he terms her slavery to 
her children, for a life of freedom and 
culture in Europe, unfettered by old- 
fashioned ideas and restrictions. 

The way in which Neale goes through 
the ordeal thus imposed upon him, and 
though in agony of spirit gives Marise 
utter freedom to make her own decision, 
reveals a self-control and a trust in his 
wife that is an honor to his manhood 
and enables her to attain a new and 
deeper love for her husband in renew- 
ing her loyalty to him. 

Having portrayed these two splendid 
young persons in their creation of “a 
beautiful and enduring relationship” the 
author conceives the dramatic and diffi- 
cult enterprise of going back to the pit 
from which they were digged to follow 
the development of each from childhood 
to the time of their meeting in Rome. 
This is done in Rough Hewn. It is a 
daring enterprise and involves the ex- 
treme difficulty of unfolding the self- 
hood of each through the subtle changes 
of childhood, adolescence and emer- 
gence into manhood and womanhood. 
There is perhaps room for criticism, 
especially in the case of Neale, but on 
the whole one wonders at the skill and 
keenness of insight with which it is done 
and wonders if the undertaking has 
been equalled elsewhere or, indeed, if 
any similar attempt has been made in so 
deliberate and detailed a manner. The 
heart of the achievement is in the singu- 
larly discerning way in which the ideals 
of each are shaped so that they coalesce 
when the two come together, and that 
by no mere mechanical or cunningly 
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devised scheme but by detecting the sub- 
tle threads leading to such an outcome 
as life itself sometimes accomplishes 
through the strange adaptations of for- 
tune and freedom, providence and self- 
determination. 

Self-righteousness Humanized. An- 
other remarkable character study by 
Mrs. Fisher, is one that may be termed 
(in the author’s own words) “the 
humanizing of self-righteousness,” or 
the transformation of a strong ego- 
centric self into an altruistic person. It 
is entitled Her Son’s Wife (1926) and 
might have been called, more fittingly 
than Santayana’s story, The Last Pur- 
itan. 93 

The heroine of this inner drama—for 
such it is, although in narrative form— 
is not the son’s wife (who is the piéce 
de résistance) but the son’s mother, a 
typical, though very superior, puritanical 
school teacher, widow of a deeply be- 
loved husband who continues to be to 
her far more than a memory. She has 
brought up her only child, a son, in a 
repressive manner that has maimed his 
freedom and individuality. From this 
captivity he suddenly breaks away while 
absent from home at school and to the 
consternation of his mother and the 
home community marries a crude, 
coarse, uneducated girl whose physical 
attractions have captivated his im- 
mature mind. 

With stern self-denial the outraged 
mother opens her cherished little home 
to the unresponsive and ungrateful 
pair and conforms her life to their sel- 
fish, wholly inconsiderate, manner of 
life. When a baby arrives she gives up 
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her own room and retires to the attic, 
meanwhile in silent scorn valiantly 
supplying the mother’s neglect of the 
care of the child. In this sodden situa- 
tion she receives a startling revelation; 
for in the eyes of her little grand- 
daughter she sees to her joy those of her 
dead husband. Her devotion to little 
“Didds” now becomes entire, but meets 
with exasperating resistance from the 
mother who leads the tiny feet im- 
placably along the path of her own 
loose ways of thought and conduct. 
Defeated and despised the grand- 
mother leaves the home where she is not 
wanted and accepts a teaching position 
in a neighboring town, but, restless and 
unhappy, at length returns, humbled but 
resolute, to rescue. the miserably help- 
less trio from complete collapse. It is 
a desperate struggle but at length, 
through the lapse of the helpless wife 
into a bed-ridden invalid (to whose care 
she gives herself with unsparing devo- 
tion), the grandmother gains the super- 
vision of her beloved granddaughter 
and trains her into an educated and 
beautiful young woman. Not only so but 
she saves her son—of whom until now 
“she had not been able to see the possi- 
bility that he might be quite a different 
person from herself”—to self-respect by 
finding for him a congenial position 
(although one wholly alien to her own 
tastes) and inspiring him to success in it. 
The climax of it all is when the help- 
less and now humbled wife, Lottie, 
comes not only to depend upon but to 
love her mother-in-law and the two 
women take up life together, humanely 
and harmoniously, while “Didds” goes 
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on to her college course and a happy life 
of her own. 

Mrs. Fisher writes of this story: “It 
is a study of the emergence from com- 
placent self-righteousness of a woman 
who must be forty-five when the book 
begins. She is one of those perfectly 
respectable, hard working, highly 
esteemed school teachers who are always 
right. By a series of terrific shattering 
blows, life cracks off from her this shell 
of self-righteousness, and by the end of 
the book she is a real human being, 
warmly alive (although terribly aged by 
the struggle she has gone through) and 
grown spiritually far out of her old 
narrow smugness.” 

Refinement through Renunciation. A 
third portrayal of character, which Mrs. 
Fisher has drawn with rare discernment, 
might be called: the disciplining and re- 
fining of character through renunciation 
(a phase of finding life through losing 
it). This is accomplished in her most 
outstanding book thus far, Seasoned 
Timber. It is itself a piece of seasoned 
timber, a masterpiece of the art of fic- 
tion, having the soundness and maturity 
of form and content such as only excep- 
tional insight and a trained and ex- 
perienced hand can produce. If some- 
thing of the brilliant aper-gus and the 
engaging ardor of the earlier books is 
wanting, it is more than made up by the 
breadth of outlook and fecundity of 
wisdom, combined with thrilling and 
sustained interest, that characterize this 
truly notable novel. It has both the 
dramatic movement and the integral 
unity of an enduring work of human 
value and literary art and belongs, as do 
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other of Mrs. Fisher’s novels, with 
Adam Bede, The House of Seven 
Gables, A Modern Instance, Joseph 
Vance, and such later priceless fiction as 
Precious Bane, Shadows on the Rock 
and If Winter Comes. 

The scene is laid in Vermont, and the 
characters, environment, atmosphere, 
and events are as truly bred-in-the-bone, 
genuine, redolent “Vermontese” as are 
its rugged mountains and sturdy pines 
and hemlocks and crystal streams and 
regal sugar maples and snowdrifts and 
arbutus and reticence and integrity and 
humor and self-reliance. This does not 
mean that the story is, in the current 
sense, purely realistic. Far from it. These 
homely scenes, integral events and 
homespun people, are lifted above them- 
selves into the light of the eternally 
human. They have the reality of inner 
ideality, deeper than mere outer actual- 
ity—while not untrue to it. This apoth- 
eosis of Vermont and her folk has the 
kind of authentic truth, in its own way, 
of Shakespeare’s Tempest and Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen and Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote and Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. And yet it is much nearer to 
hardpan. Indeed it is bona fide, every- 
day life transfigured but not falsified. 
All is real, true to cosmic verities and 
human traits and possibilities; yet all is 
ideal, seen sub specie aeternitatis. 

The plot is a parallel one, so to speak, 
and portrays both community and indi- 
vidual life under aspects vital, contem- 
porary, urgent, universal. A wealthy 
trustee leaves a large fortune to a poor 
but self-respecting and high-grade Ver- 
mont Academy, on condition that his 
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name shall be attached to the School 
and that it shall adopt, as an ironclad 
rule, the exclusion of all Jewish students. 
Here is an issue indeed! The whole 
town is stirred to the depths over the 
election of a trustee (by the town) that 
will decide the acceptance or rejection 
of the bequest and its conditions. After 
a heated campaign—led on the side of 
honor and freedom by the Principal, 
T. C. Hulme (the hero of the story), 
and old Mr. Dewey, a loyal trustee and 
one of the author’s finest characters, 
against a strong party for concession— 
the Academy is saved from simony and 
race hatred. The contest, prolonged and 
exciting, brings into full play contrasted 
Vermont traits—economy and _ self- 
interest on the one hand and integrity 
and independence on the other—and 
victory goes to the right. Vermont vindi- 
cates herself, and her founders and 
lovers, valiantly. 

Yet the intenser and more searching 
battle, portrayed with rare sympathy 
and fineness of feeling, is that within 
the soul of Timothy Hulme, who is 
deeply in love, unknown to her, with 
one of his pupils. It is won by his (un- 
wittingly to either of them) giving her 
up to a younger man, that together with 
him she may have a richer fulfillment 
of life. 

The Mystical Vision. The nadir of 
this revealing inner drama is a mystical 
experience of the man undergoing his 
self-renunciation on Old Hemlock 
Mountain, where he and old Mr. 
Dewey have been spending the night 


*Seasoned Timber. Harcourt Brace and Co., 
Pp. 299-300. 
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with the Academy students in their 
annual expedition to see the sunrise 
from the summit of the mountain. Dur- 
ing the darkness the weary wrestler 
goes through his painful struggle with 
himself again and again and with the 
dawn wins final victory in a vision of 
the wholeness and meaning of life. 


From where his spirit soared, high 
above the body annihilated by fatigue, it 
had the one vision of wholeness without 
which no mortal should go down to death, 
saw the oneness of all and his part in that 
oneness—and burst into song, as a bird 
does when night ends and day begins. It 
was a bird’s song. From a stunted oak 
tree, clutching its roots into a crack of the 
granite, a white-throated sparrow was 
singing in his very ear... . The new day 
began. The day wind woke. The column 
of smoke slowly, gently, bowed itself to 
the rising sun. “So be it,” said Timothy 
Hulme, and got stiffly up to go on with 
the teacher’s work of arousing those who 
sleep." 


This is one of the mystical visions 
which lend illumination and feeling to 
Mrs. Fisher’s interpretation of the 
human spirit in its relation to a Larger 
Reality. The mystical experience in her 
account of it is usually connected with 
music, giving to the young girl, or the 
mature man or woman, listening to 
music a sudden uplift into a realm of 
perfect harmony, as when Marise in a 
moment of depression accidentally 
struck a note on the piano and thereby 
found herself transferred into another 
world. 


. . . It seemed to her that the silence had 
been broken by a voice, a beautiful quiver- 
ing voice, deep and true, which went 
straight to her heart, as though some one 
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had spoken a strong, loving word. At the 
sound she stopped trembling and sat mo- 
tionless. 

Before she could draw her breath in 
wonder, she knew what it had been... 
only a note of music. Her own hand falling 
on a key of the piano had struck a note, 
which was even then echoing in her ears. 

But the first impression was ineffaceable. 
That, too, rang in her ears. It seemed as 
though it was the first time she had ever 
heard a note of music. Really, really that 
was so. She had never been still enough 
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before to hear how a note sounded... . 
She struck a chord, astonished at what she 
heard in it—all those separate voices, each 
one rich and true and strong and different 
from the others, and all shouting together 
in glorious friendliness. ““That’s the way 
things ought to be,” thought Marise, 
“that’s the way people ought to be.” But, 
oh, how little they were like that! But 
here was a world where she could always 
make it come true, where she could have 
that singing-together any time she wished 
to make it for herself.’ 


III 


An Estimate. This group of novels 
and stories embodies not only excep- 
tional literary talent and a singularly 
acute insight but also much more. It 
attains the level of a superior and in- 
valuable contribution to the literature 
of the spirit which promises to take its 
place with the permanently prized fic- 
tion of our time, the more so in that it 
reflects a discerning and sustained view 
of life in striking contrast to the sombre 
and pessimistic note that runs through 
so much of modern and contemporary 
fiction. It is far easier to discern and 
depict the defeats and defects of human 
character than its ideals and achieve- 
ments. Mrs. Fisher has done the more 
dificult task with rare sympathy and 
success and without falling into the 
weakness of roseate superficiality. 

There are other qualities that give 
this author high standing in the creation 
of movingly human interpretive and 
imaginative literature, such as the 
striking power of description which 
makes the scenes and persons she de- 


* Rough Hewn, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Chap- 
ter X, 


picts stand out with a vividness of im- 
pression that no painting save that of 
rarely picturesque and perspicuous word 
artistry can achieve. One might instance 
such scenes as the felling of the great 
pine in The Brimming Cup and watch- 
ing for the return of Adrian to Paris 
from the front in The Deepening 
Stream. Throughout her work there is 
deftness of touch embellishing pro- 
fundity of reflection, the ease of mastery 
that follows long practice and struggle 
with difficulty. Here are humor and 
pathos, joy and sadness, tears and 
laughter. Here are saints and sinners, 
patricians and yeomen, Americans and 
aliens, academics and bourgeois, mu- 
sicians and janglers, fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, genuine and 
superficial, friends and foes, the good 
and the evil—all drawn with striking 
discernment and life-likeness. 

It is true that the horizon is confined 
mainly to an era that is rapidly altering 
since the present world upheaval in 
which we are now engulfed with the 
submarine—or uplifted with the aero- 
plane. But lack of complete contem- 
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poraneousness in no wise effects the 
value of this or any penetrative inter- 
pretation of human life in its larger 
lineaments and deeper meaning. The 
pressing, perpetual, unsolved issues of 
human life are here—the individual and 
society, the home, the neighborhood, 
the nation, the social order, the wide 
wide world. Indeed the fundamental 
issues into which the author probes with 
rare sagacity and sympathy are such as 
humanity has long been facing and 
which are now emerging into new and 
vital urgency. 

Mrs. Fisher has always been very 
much alive to current issues, as well as 
to perennial values, and discusses them 
in that peculiarly effective way, the con- 
versation of her characters, with arrest- 
ing clarity and breadth of outlook. This 
appears, for example, in her ready and 
accurate knowledge of the new psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis which however 
she transcends as far as light is superior 
to darkness and consciousness to the un- 
conscious. 
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While the life philosophy inwoven 
into these arresting and engaging por- 
trayals of character is essentially ideal- 
ism it is by no means lacking in true 
realism. The reader may, indeed, some- 
times wish the analyses less realistic. 
For here is no cobweb-spinning, or iso- 
lation from everyday and everywhere, 
but rather the mature judgment of one 
who knows the seamy side of life and 
has not shrunk from the dark abyss of 
the human heart, or the morgue into 
which one looks with blanched cheek 
and shaken pulse, yet with Browning’s 
faith that “a sun will pierce the darkest 
cloud earth ever stretched.” One might 
well call the dimensional acquaintance 
of this author with life not only con- 
crete but cosmopolitan, if that were not 
too superficial a term. Here is the wis- 
dom of a realistic idealist who sees life 
steadily and sees it whole yet, through 
that very steadiness and wholeness of 
vision, realizes its spiritual fecundity and 
its profound inner meaning and eternal 
greatness and promise. 


If humanity in general really has no inner urge to do something rather 
than nothing and to do that something well, if human beings have no 
will to be active except when forced to exertion by literal need, then 
it 4s distressingly clear that the long new hours of freedom now en- 
joyed by many workers will be used for nothing better than random, 
time-killing entertainment and the low-grade pleasures of possessive- 
ness.—DoroTuy CANFIELD FisHeEr, in Youth and the Future, Amer- 


ican Council of Education. 





The Great Cherokee Bill 


Jesse Stuart 


H’ WALKED into my office, a tall, 
olive-complexioned man of about 
thirty-five. His moist jet-black hair 
didn’t reach his shoulders. His teeth 
were white, strong-looking and far 
apart. The green and black checked 
loose fitting lumber-jacket gave his 
shoulders a broad appearance; the rat- 
tlesnake skin belt girdled tightly made 
his waist look small. His riding pants 
encasing his hips and legs made them 
look small. His boots were deeply 
scarred. My office secretary ran from 
the office before the man spoke; she was 
afraid of him. 

“Mr. Stringer,” the stranger said 
without the slightest accent in his voice, 
“I’m the Great Cherokee Bill. I’m three 


parts Indian and one part white man. 
I’ve come to see you about putting on a 
show for your high school.” 

“Nothing doing, Cherokee Bill,” I 
said, looking him over. “I wouldn’t 
have another Indian program here 
under any consideration!” 


“What’s the matter?” he asked, 
gesturing with his hands as he spoke, 
“don’t you like Indians?” 

“I like Indians all right. But we’ve 
had two Indian programs here this year 
and they’ve both been fakes.” 

“T’Il tell you I’m no fake,” he yelled. 
“Ym the Great Cherokee Bill.” His 
black eyes looking straight into my eyes 
and his lips quivered. 

“Look at this!” he said, reaching me 
a sheaf of recommendations. 


There were two hundred at least. 
Many were written by teachers in Ten- 
nessee, men and women I’d gone to the 
University with and knew it didn’t pay 
to question one of their recommenda- 
tions. There was a fine recommendation 
from Willis Abernathy, Superintendent 
of Maitland High School, Maitland, 
Tennessee. In my four years in the Uni- 
versity with Willis, ’d never heard him 
say a good word for anybody; yet he’d 
warmly recommended Cherokee Bill as 
the greatest entertainer that had ever 
given a program at the Maitland High 
School since he had been Superintend- 
ent. I read Willis Abernathy’s letter 
carefully. 

“Day before yesterday, we had an 
Indian here,” I said. “The students went 
to sleep in chapel.” 

“They'll never go to sleep on the 
Great Cherokee Bill,” the Indian said. 
“Pll keep ’em awake!” 

“We're having chapel in just a few 
minutes,” I told him. “Would you mind 
going to chapel with me and entertain 
them for a minute or two to show them 
you are a real Indian! If you can hold 
them, we’ll give you tomorrow’s chapel 
program!” 

“JT want to show them what I can do,” 
he said, angrily. “The Great Cherokee 
Bill has never been treated like this!” 

“Sorry, Cherokee Bill,” I said, “but 
we’re not having any more fake Indian 
shows.” 

When the bell rang, Cherokee Bill 
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and I followed the students into the 
auditorium, When they saw the strange 
looking man, a great laugh went up 
from the students. They were more in- 
terested in the personal appearance of 
Cherokee Bill than they had been in 
White Cloud’s. 

“Our regular program, students, will 
be temporarily postponed,” I said. “We 
have a man with us who says he’s three- 
parts Indian and one part pale face. He 
doesn’t claim to be a full-blooded Indian 
as did our White Cloud!” 

“Old faker, White Cloud,” some stu- 
dent said in an undertone so everybody 
could hear. Everybody laughed. 

“I want to introduce to you, Cherokee 
Bill,” I said, “and he will entertain you 
for a few minutes!” 

Many of the students sighed. 

“Some bad boys out there, Mr. 
Stringer,” Cherokee Bill said. “I need 
my whip. Excuse me till I run to the 
car and get it!” 

Like a flash the Indian shot out from 
the auditorium, his oily black hair float- 
ing on the wind behind him, while the 
students roared. Each boy kidded the 
boy beside him, saying, “You’re Chero- 
kee Bill’s bad boy!” I wondered if he 
could pick the boys who had given the 
teachers trouble. 

Cherokee Bill ran into the auditorium 
full speed and stopped suddenly like a 
car locking four wheels. Over his 
shoulder he carried a long whip. 

“You back there,” he pointed to Tim 
Sparks. 

Everybody in chapel roared. Chero- 
kee Bill hadn’t missed his guess on Tim 
Sparks. Students called him “Sparkie.” 
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“Come up here, young man!” Chero- 
kee Bill commanded. 

“T ain’t comin’,” Sparkie said twisting 
in his seat. 

“But you will come,” Cherokee Bill 
said. “Ill give you ten seconds and if 
you don’t come, I?ll bring you up here.” 

There was silence while Cherokee 
Bill looked at his wristwatch. 

“Are you coming?” 

“No.” 

Cherokee Bill threw his arm_ back 
across his shoulder; gripping the giant 
whipstalk, he brought the whip over his 
shoulder, over the rows of students in 
front of him. The approximately sixteen- 
foot long whip cracked like a rifle above 
Sparkie’s head, its long cracker wrap- 
ping around his neck. Then Cherokee 
Bill drew on the whip like one drawing 
a bucket of water from a well with a 
rope line. Everybody roared as Chero- 
kee Bill drew Sparkie to the front. 
When Sparkie walked, the whip around 
his neck didn’t choke him; when he 
balked, the whip drew closer around his 
neck and pushed his tongue out. Every- 
body wondered how he had lassoed 
Sparkie with a whip without hitting one 
of the boys around him. But he had. 

“Poor Sparkie,” Bill Hilton said, 
laughing. 

“Sparkie, you stand right here,” 
Cherokee Bill said. “Two more boys 
I’ve got spotted. They’re not good boys 
in school. I’m picking out three bad 
boys!” 

“Come up here,” Cherokee Bill com- 
manded, pointing to James “Pewee” 
Fox. “You are a bad boy. You won’t 
get your lessons!” 
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James Fox hadn’t passed a single 
course in three months of high school 
work. Every student and _ teacher 
laughed when Cherokee Bill threw his 
whip over the heads of the students and 
lassoed Pewee. When Pewee balked his 
tongue came out. The students screamed 
with laughter. 

“You don’t fool the Great Cherokee 
Bill when you’re a bad boy,” the Indian 
said as he drew Pewee up front. 

Mrs. Burton, Pewee’s home room 
teacher laughed hysterically when Pe- 
wee stood beside Sparkie and Cherokee 
Bill and faced the laughing students. 

“Why don’t you fetch one of the girls 
up here, Cherokee Bill?” Sparkie asked. 

“Girls are never bad,” he answered 
him looking over the chapel for the 
third boy. 

“Come,” Cherokee Bill said, pointing 
to Henry “Custardpie” Jordon. 

“He’s found all three of the bad 
boys,” Lucy Bowling spoke from the 
front row. There was a thunderclap of 
laughter as Cherokee Bill raised his 
whip and Custardpie started ducking 
down but the boys sitting beside him 
pushed him up straight. Cherokee Bill 
had picked the third boy all right. 
Custardpie had spent seven years in 
high school and hadn’t finished yet. He 
had often left a cafeteria window un- 
locked, slipped back to the cafeteria at 
night and made way with the pies. The 
only way he had ever been caught was, 
a pie was doped and he got it. He was 
out of school a couple of weeks. There- 
after, he was called “Custardpie” 
Jordon. 

When Cherokee Bill drew Custardpie 
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up front the students arose from their 
seats and laughed. Never had they seen 
such entertainment. 

“Did I get your bad boys?” Cherokee 
Bill turned to me and said. 

I didn’t say anything but a voice in 
unison went up from the student body. 

“yY_F-S!»” 

“l’m no fake Indian,” Cherokee Bill 
told the student body. “I am the Great 
Cherokee Bill. Now if you want me to 
come tomorrow for chapel, tell me!” 

“WE WANT YOU CHEROKEE 
BILL!” the students’ voices applauded! 

“Then you can have our chapel 
period tomorrow, Cherokee Bill,” I 
said. 

“Tomorrow, I’1l show you what I can 
do with my whip,” he said. “I’ll show 
you how I can shoot chalk from the 
students’ mouths! Tell your parents to 
come for chapel tomorrow. Tell them 
I’m the Great Cherokee Bill!” 

“We'll tell ’em, Cherokee Bill!” a 
student yelled. 

“And bring your rifles,” he said, “so 
I can show you that I’m not a fake!” 

Cherokee Bill had taken all of our 
chapel time with his free entertainment. 
Now that he had proven himself not to 
be a fake but a real entertainer, the stu- 
dents talked the rest of the day about 
Cherokee Bill. They could hardly wait 
for the chapel program next day. The 
boys he had pulled from the audience 
with his whip were a little peeved at 
him but he asked my permission to talk 
with them awhile. I told him to talk 
with them long as he wanted to. He 
took a walk over the school yard with 
them. 
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Next day school busses were loaded 
almost beyond capacity. It seemed to me 
the whole county had turned out to see 
the Great Cherokee Bill after the stu- 
dents had gone home and advertised 
him. Hill men with lean beardy faces 
and long rifles came to the high school. 
My office was packed with their rifles 
until it looked like an arsenal. Men that 
could bark a squirrel with every shot, 
with long lantern jaws bulging with 
homegrown quids of burley tobacco 
came—first time many had ever been 
inside a high school. Men who had 
preached that education was a fake and 
that it was ruining the country came to 
watch the Indian shoot. Men, who se- 
cretly believed that they were better 
shots than any Indian, came. Women, 
young girls who had never gone to 
school, mothers of students and mothers 
carrying young breast-nursing babies, 
came. I had never seen such crowds at 
the high school not even for commence- 
ment exercises as had packed the school- 
house and the yard. I knew we couldn’t 
have school that day if we waited for 
the chapel period. I called the teachers 
together and we made arrangements 
for chapel the first period since Cherokee 
Bill was already there. 

Then we called the special first period 
chapel. And our chapel receipts set a 
record! Money for Cherokee Bill and 
money for Maxwell High School! 
Even Cherokee Bill was pleasantly sur- 
prised when I told him his part would 
be over two hundred dollars! 

“T?]] show ’em what the Great Chero- 
kee Bill can do,” he said seriously. 

Every seat in the auditorium was 
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taken. The bleachers were filled; there 
wasn’t standing room in the aisles, Only 
the stage was free for Cherokee Bill to 
show the audience he was the Great 
Cherokee Bill. When he walked onto 
the stage, Custardpie, Sparkie and Pe- 
wee were with him. There was a great 
cry went up from the student body; 
but the lean hill men with the beardy 
jaws stood in the aisles unmoved. And 
the hill women didn’t show any signs of 
emotion. They remained true to their 
hill blood; they had to be shown. 

“T’ll show you mothers how to use a 
whip on your bad boys,” Cherokee Bill 
said. 

A smile spread over their sun-tanned 
broken faces. 

Custardpie stood on one side of the 
stage holding a sheet of notebook paper 
stretched between his hands. He held it 
about eighteen inches in front of him. 
Cherokee Bill stood back at the far side 
of the stage, pulled the long whip over 
his shoulder and struck at the paper. 
The cracker split the paper as near the 
center as if one had measured and cut it 
with a knife. The audience was so still 
when he slashed with the whip, they 
could hear it cut the paper. Custardpie 
turned to the audience and showed them 
the paper split in halves. A great roar 
of voices then came from the audience. 

“Hold that half up, Custardpie,” 
Cherokee Bill said. 

Cherokee Bill split the half into equal 
quarters. Custardpie held the quarter 
piece between his hands and Cherokee 
Bill split it into eighths. An eighth of 
the sheet was very small. The audience 


sat spell-bound. 
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“Hold that piece for me,” Cherokee 
Bill commanded Custardpie. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, his hands 
trembling. 

“Hold it, Pewee!” 

“All right, Cherokee Bill!” 

Pewee stood holding the narrow piece 
of paper before the audience, his hands 
were steady as steel. Cherokee Bill drew 
back with his great whip, his black eyes 
engulfing the paper as if he were aiming 
with a rifle. He came over, the whip 
made a ripping noise between Pewee’s 
hands. Pewee turned to the audience 
with the paper split into sixteenths. A 
great applause went up from the 
audience. 

“He could shore whop a youngin,” 
one hill woman said to another. 

“Hold it again,” he commanded. 

“Not me,” Pewee said. “That whip 
was too close to my fingers!” 

“Tl hold it,” Sparkie said. 

Sparkie held the paper while Chero- 
kee Bill measured the strip with the 
width of his whip cracker. 

“Mighty close but I can do it,” he 
said. 

The audience waited breathlessly 
while he aimed and came over with the 
whip. There was a rip between Sparkie’s 
hands. Sparkie turned with strips of pa- 
per almost razor-blade thinness. His 
hands were quivering. Cherokee Bill had 
done it. 

“Did I hit your hands, Sparkie?” 

“No, but it was awful close.” 

Great cheers came from the audience. 

While Cherokee Bill rested from his 
whipping act, he asked the boys on the 
stage if they had money in their pockets. 
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They told him they had. He told them 
it wasn’t good money and they said it 
was. He asked to see a nickel. Pewee 
gave him a nickel. He put it between 
two of his front teeth, bent it double 
and gave it back to Pewee. “I told you 
it was no good,” he said. Custardpie let 
him have a dime. He not only bent it 
but almost put a hole through it with 
his teeth. He bent a penny double. Then 
he took a quarter from his pocket, bent 
it double, and threw it back among the 
gawking beardy-jawed men in the aisle. 
Each examined it; then passed it to the 
next man. 

“Wuz thar a trick to that whip stuff?” 
a long lean hill man pushed his way up 
front and asked. “Didn’t the boys jerk 
the paper apart?” 

“What do you think?” Cherokee Bill 
asked. 

“T think thar wuz,” he said. 

Cherokee Bill drew his whip back as 
the high schoo] students screamed with 
laughter. The whip cracked like a 
twenty-two rifle as it reached out—the 
cracker wrapping around the man’s long 
unshaven neck. 

“Was it a fake?” Cherokee Bill asked. 

“Yes, I believe—” 

Cherokee Bill drew the whip until 
the man’s tongue shot out from his 
mouth as he pulled him close to the 
stage. 

“Was it a fake?” 

He shook his head “no” and Cherokee 
Bill released his whip. The man took 
back through the audience while the 
rest of the hill men laughed more than 
the students had ever laughed. 

Then Cherokee Bill stepped off the 
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stage. Pewee came with him. There was 
a long ladder, approximately fifteen 
feet, leaned against the wall. Pewee 
climbed up the ladder to the last rung. 
He locked his legs around the rung and 
held with his hands for dear life as 
Cherokee Bill lifted the ladder with one 
hand toward the high auditorium ceil- 
ing. A great applause went up and the 
beardy hill men craned their long 
leather necks as Cherokee Bill’s face, 
flushed red as a sliced beet, held the 
ladder trembled in the air—up, up, he 
lifted it—placing the bottom rung on his 
chin—walking beneath it—swaying back 
and forward—holding it balanced on his 
chin while Pewee reached up and 
touched the ceiling. There was a great 
applause as Cherokee Bill brought 
Pewee back safely to the floor. 
“Injuns must be a powerful lot,” an 
old snaggled tooth squirrel hunter said. 
Cherokee Bill leaped upon the high 
stage; Pewee climbed up the steps. 
“Men, women, boys and girls,” 
Cherokee Bill said, his breath a little 
short, “I will show you now how the 
Great Cherokee Bill can shoot!” 
There was silence in the auditorium 
while Cherokee Bill placed a lead dish 
upon the stage wall to catch the cartridge 
balls. He arranged it to suit himself; 
then he placed Custardpie within four 
feet of it with a piece of chalk in his 
mouth. He put a blindfold over 
Custardpie’s eyes and told him to stand 
still. He took his own rifle, stood at the 
far side of the stage, aimed the rifle, 
fired. “Ting” the battered bullet hit the 
lead dish and dropped on the floor 
approximately the same time half the 
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stick of chalk fell. Half of the stick was 


in Custardpie’s mouth. Custardpie 
trembled. 

“Stand still, Custardpie,” Cherokee 
Bill said, “I’m not goin’ to hit you. I 
could cut that off with my whip and 
never touch your nose!” 

He stood still while Cherokee Bill 
turned his rifle upside down and clipped 
the chalk even with his mouth. A great 
applause went up but Custardpie jerked 
the blindfold from over his eye and 
said someone else could have it since he 
felt the wind from the bullet. Then 
everybody laughed. The old squirrel 
hunters laughed, slapped each other on 
the shoulders and jabbed each other in 
the ribs with their boney hands. This 
was what they had come to see and this 
was what they liked. Two boys carried 
the rifles from the office to the stage 
floor. There was a tag on each rifle with 
the owner’s name on it to keep from 
getting the rifles mixed. 

“Men, the Great Cherokee Bill will 
try your rifles,” the Indian said. 

When he took a rifle from the stack, 
he shot it first at the lead plate on the 
wall; then he looked through the barrel. 
If the rifle suited him, he shot a piece 
of chalk from Sparkie’s mouth. Many of 
the rifles he wouldn’t use. He told the 
owners they weren’t good—that the 
rifles in the barrel were too well worn 
or that he didn’t like the sight adjust- 
ments. Many of the rifles he bragged 
on and this pleased the owners—men 
who loved the feel of a rifle—men 
attached to their rifles more than any- 
thing they possessed. 

Just before he closed his program, he 
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put a wheel rigged so a boy could stand 
at the side and turn it. It had twenty- 
one pieces of chalk placed around it. 
With a rifle that shot twenty-one times, 
he got ready for his last most difficult 
feat. He arranged the wheel in front 
of the lead plate, so when he shot, the 
plate would catch the bullets. He 
showed Pewee how fast to turn the 
wheel. While he got himself in posi- 
tion, there was silence again. The men 
stood with their mouths open when the 
rifle began barking and the pieces of 
chalk, one by one started falling as the 
wheel revolved past the lead plate. The 
bullets hit the lead plate, dropping to 
the stage floor like heavy grains of corn 
shelled from a cob. He broke the entire 
twenty-one. Everybody went wild with 
applause. The program was over. Men 
rushed up front to get their rifles. The 
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chapel had lasted almost all morning. 
Cherokee Bill was a hero at Maxwell 
High School and more than a hero with 
the men from the hills. They wanted to 
shake his hand, invite him to their homes 
to squirrel hunt with them. And the 
high school students wanted him back 
for another program. 

“The Great Cherokee Bill must go 
on to new places,” he told them. 

While I penned a letter of recom- 
mendation to the principals of neighbor- 
ing high schools for the Great Cherokee 
Bill, one of our teachers gave him his 
share of the chapel receipts. I tried to 
make it a letter of recommendation 
better than any I had read among the 
great sheaf of recommendations he was 
carrying. I tried to make it even better 
than the letter Willis Abernathy had 


written for him. 


THERE IS no way of turning back the clock. 

NO teacher can undo what ts done to do it some 
OTHER way. The teacher who considers his 
SCHOOL as his real mission in life will not be 

LIKE THE dullard, putting off till tomorrow the 
SCHOOL duties of today. A lesson both of wisdom and 
OF EXPERIENCE is that one teaches neither well 
NOR honestly unless thoroughly prepared each day. 
ONE who teaches children is entrusted 

WITH their future usefulness—not merely with 
TUITION money or the funds of public taxation. 

SO we who teach are doubly honored; and without 
HIGH performance, we doubly violate a sacred trust. 


—Dovuctas E. Lawson 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


Carbondale, Illinois. 





April in London 


ELIzABETH UTTERBACK 


Hark! 
‘Today a lark sang in Trafalgar Square, 
And it is April! 

All about Mayfair 
Primroses bloom, and hedges are as white, 
As tho’ bombs never fell nearby at night. 


Winter is past! 
And now at last the fog has crept away. 
Here are the children home again at play— 
Hop-scotch and tag! 
Yonder down the street, 


A hurdy-gurdy beckons dancing feet! 


Soon 
A new moon will rise above the Thames, 
The stars will hang, a thousand glittering gems, 
Caught in the hair of night; 

And here are two 
Young lovers come to keep a rendezvous. 


Listen! 
Do you not hear the nightingales that sing? 
War cannot last forever—and it’s spring! 





Writing for Children 


BARBARA 


s AN occupation, the writing of 
books and stories for children is 
comparatively recent in its origin. As 
short a time as fifteen years ago there 
were few people who devoted any 
planned time or thought to this prob- 
lem. Since then writing for children has 
gained prestige in some quarters, but 
there are still many people who look 
upon it as an avocation, as a “juvenile” 
occupation, in itself a bit precious. Some 
of the people who write, or try to write 
for children entertain this attitude them- 
selves. Now that feeling is growing less 
as the output of literature for children 
from the age of four through high 
school has increased in merit and liter- 
ary quality until it commands the serious 
respect of critics and reviewers, as well 
as the reading public. This is a good 
thing; because the child’s reading life 
is a@ very important part of the entity 
and the conviction that children are 
people presupposes a conviction that 
their reading fare is worthy of serious 
effort on the part of writer, producer 
and buyer. 

The difference between children and 
adults is one not of degree, but of level. 
In turn, the child’s level is not lower, 
but different. When a child turns to 
reading he turns to what is almost 
always his only opportunity for any 
kind of private life. That private life is 
a sacred experience to him and it has a 
deep and abiding influence upon the 
kind of person he is to become. I sun- 


FLEURY 


pose, in an attempt to analyze and under- 
stand the fundamental problem of writ- 
ing for children, that no point is more 
to be emphasized than the fact of limited 
experience. Few people who are not in 
contact with children in their daily life 
are able to comprehend the amount of 
matter with which the child has to catch 
up. He makes valiant tries in this objec- 
tive of catching up and some of the re- 
sults are ludicrous and some are 
pathetic. So many of the stories which 
are quoted in families and remain among 
the most precious of the memories of an 
individual’s childhood are based upon 
some misunderstanding or misappre- 
hension by the child. In my own ex- 
perience very recently a child who was 
obviously the daughter of an attendant 
at Greenfield Village Museum was 
asked by a member of a party going 
through if she knew why a certain door 
was closed to the public. “Yes,” an- 
swered the child, “it is closed on account 
of the duration of the war.” The people 
who heard that remark carried it back 
with them and repeated it to their 
friends and families, I am sure, because 
their delight was momentary and they 
mentioned it more than once with 
chuckles of appreciation during the re- 
mainder of their trip. That is only one 
example; there are hundreds in the 
experience of every person who ever had 
contact with children. There was, for 
instance, the child in my own library 
who spent a long time looking at the 
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book shelves. When I realized that she 
was not finding what she wanted I 
walked over to her and asked what she 
was looking for. Her answer was not 
too distinct. I thought she said Under- 
stood Betsy. I handed her the book and 
she went, with a look of pleased antici- 
pation on her face, to a table nearby. 
She was satisfied only a moment, how- 
ever, when she got up and brought the 
book back to me. “I have read Under- 
stood Betsy and now I want to read 
Misunderstood Betsy.” 

One of the joys of writing for chil- 
dren is their unconsciousness of what 
goes into the making of a book and the 
willingness to accept what there is, 
which is adequate, and to demand what 
does not exist with the same firmness. 
I shall not dwell too long upon the 
child because there is perhaps more im- 
portance in my views on the child’s read- 
ing, but I must say that reading is the 
child. Anyone who has the slightest in- 
terest in a part in that reading, whether 
it be the parent selecting a book, the pub- 
lisher buying one, or the author creating 
one must remember the child’s problem 
first. As the heritage of the world’s 
knowledge grows larger and more for- 
midable the job of catching up grows 
more grim. Children’s writers must play 
a double-fisted game. If they wish to 
make money at their job they must 
please the children, remembering that 
while the children are the ultimate ob- 
jectives of their work, the adult editor 
must first like it, the adult buyer must 
be captivated by it in a bookstore before 
a child has a chance to smell it. 

In spite of these limitations, writing 
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for children is a not impossible goal for 
most people who are able to handle the 
language. I do not suppose there is a 
single family without some delightful 
legend of childhood which has main- 
tained and then perpetuated for twenty 
years or more. The adventures of a 
child which have pleased people in the 
re-telling over a period of years very 
often provide ideal material for the 
consumption of a generation removed. 
While I do not believe that all people 
who like to write are potential writers 
for children, I believe that most could 
achieve a goal of one good story if they 
were to look to these family legends. 
The very quality that makes them re- 
membered usually makes them fine ma- 
terial for other children to read. That 
is only one source of story material for 
children’s books. There are many other 
sources and tops in the list must of 
course be acquaintance, interest and as- 
sociation with a real living child. I do 
not believe that there is a boy or girl 
who cannot stimulate a writer to do at 
least one good story borrowed from his 
own adventures. 

Why should anyone write for chil- 
dren? There are a thousand advantages. 
In the book field the royalty results of 
a success are perennial. While most of 
the sales of a best seller occur within a 
year in the adult field, the successful 
child’s book is only beginning then. The 
library’s investment in a juvenile title 
which may be interesting to seven year 
olds exclusively satisfies the seven year 
olds audience this year and when the 
contemporary demand has logically 
worn off a new generation of seven year 
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olds has had a birthday and they are 
ready for it. Children outgrow books 
quickly but they also grow into them 
quickly. 

There is a compellingly interesting 
quality of the human mind which makes 
for continued success of good juvenile 
books. That is the fact that children, 
when they read, give all they have to 
the consideration of the story. The result 
is that most adults are able to tell you 
in detail the name and author and salient 
points of many books they have read in 
their childhood while they are com- 
pletely unable to tell you very much 
about things they have read in the last 
month. A day never passes in a library 
when children do not come to the li- 
brarian and say “Do you have Swiss 
Family Robinson?” (or some other book 
published as long ago as that) “My 
mother read it when she was a little 
girl and she told me it was a very good 
book.” While the child audience is ap- 
preciative of your work it is totally with- 
out any preconceived ideas, Children 
are as willing to read a book by a Re- 
publican as by a Democrat. Whether a 
man or woman wrote a good story makes 
no difference. A boy or girl would look 
at you strangely if you asked if he knew 
the religion of the author of a book he 
happened to be reading, and his willing 
open mindedness goes even farther for 
if you manage to write a story which 
he as an individual dislikes thoroughly, 
he need only be told that another book 
of yours is one that will suit his fancy 
and he will open it and begin without 
prejudice or unwillingness. 

It would be difficult indeed to set out 
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within a few pages any kind of tangible 
suggestions which might lead the reader 
to accomplish the writing of a good 
short story. It is my firm belief, how- 
ever, that a few suggestions are enough 
to start many people who have the 
sincere desire to write for children along 
the road to success. Disciplines are in- 
volved, it is true, but they are well de- 
fined disciplines. The taboos also are 
well established and easy to learn. The 
greatest mystery to most people is how 
certain reading levels are arrived at in 
the writing of a story. I am often asked 
“How did you decide to write a certain 
story for third grade children?” The 
answer is that I made no such decision 
in any story I have ever written nor, 
do I think that many children’s writers 
do. Tell your story with relish, tell it 
with obvious personal enjoyment and 
tell it without furbelows. One of the 
most illuminating remarks a child ever 
made to me came from a boy who is not 
an habitual reader. He was speaking of 
the new John Tunis book All American, 
which I had given him to read. “This is 
a wonderful book,” he said. “It starts 
right on the first page. There is no 
wind moving the trees and no shadows 
falling across the lawn.” I wish I might 
convey the derision in his tone when he 
mentioned the wind moving the trees. 
This boy has nothing against wind nor 
shadows but he is a normal healthy boy 
who prefers playing football to talking 
about it. These remarks are not a brief 
against descriptive matter in stories, they 
are a command to have the descriptive 
matter so thoroughly integrated with the 
story itself that there is no loss of pace 
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when such writing intervenes. Writing a 
story for children is a job in itself. It is 
not an opportunity to show a few lan- 
guage frills which you thought up on 
your way to business. Because the chil- 
dren are strict in their demands for a 
good story told with sincerity as well as 
economy, this kind of writing becomes 
a stewardship which may well prepare 
anyone with literary ambitions for flights 
in a far more mature field. It is to be 
hoped that people trying this field, how- 
ever, will more and more come to endow 
it with dignity and regard it not as a 
stepping stone or a temporary berth, 
but an end in itself worthy of the finest 
effort they are able to put forth. 

To get back to the simple story: 
When you have written it as economi- 
cally as you can you may measure it with 
a yardstick available in any public li- 
brary. Any vocabulary list will do. Gates 
and Thorndike are the better known 
ones. These lists have a numeral follow- 
ing every word. The procedure is to 
look up every word in your story if it is 
not too long and place the number ap- 
pearing after that word above the word 
on your typewritten page. In most cases 
it is a rather simple matter to discover 
the reading grade level of a story by 
this device. If you have consistently 
used words with the numeral five after 
them until they form 55% of your total 
wordage you have probably told a story 
which will be easily read by any child in 
the fifth grade. Then your first revision 
will simplify any of the words which 
have a numeral above eight. A few un- 
usual words and a few difficult ones do 
good rather than harm because they 
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stimulate the child to want to improve 
his ability in order to be able to read 
your story. Too many words of too 
great difficulty will only prove a dis- 
couragement and a stumbling block, 
Much more may be said about the choice 
of vocabulary in stories but familiarity 
with vocabulary lists will take care of 
all these problems. It is well to remem- 
ber that the value of your association 
with individual children while great is 
usually not a good index of kind and 
difficulty of vocabulary. That is because 
these children will very often be su- 
perior to the children at large in our 
country. Without having figures on this 
I know that library sales are the ones 
that count. Libraries cater to the average 
and the average is far below the indi- 
vidual child of educated parents. In 
many cases the child patrons of the pub- 
lic libraries are children who either hear 
a foreign language spoken in the home 
or are but one generation removed from 
it. They are not facile readers, therefore 
a problem is created. Two children ten 
years of age are very likely to have the 
same play interests. The same games 
appeal; the same circle of acquaintances 
sufhces; but when it comes to private 
life, which is his reading experience, it 
is a different story. These children may 
be interested in reading about the very 
same subject but they will want it three 
years apart as far as vocabulary and 
comprehension are concerned. The 
writer who can tell a story of interest to 
an eleven year old in a vocabulary suit- 
able for eight and nine year old chil- 
dren will have no trouble either with 
his market or his editor. Easier books 
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to read about boys and girls who are 
older than would be assumed at first in- 
spection of the reading difficulty are the 
great need. We are facing a generation 
which has been raised pictorially. We are 
competing with a world of interesting 
doings. The radio and the movies and 
the comic magazines have stolen our 
thunder. We must remember this and be 
conscious of it, not with resentment, not 
with head shaking and remarks about 
what the younger generation is coming 
to, but with complete comprehension 
not only of the problem we face but of 
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our great need to solve that problem if 
our literate destiny is to maintain. 

Well-written books backed by a sin- 
cere purpose are weapon enough. The 
ability to read gives rise to one of the 
most compensating pleasures in life, and 
one which is fundamental in the expe- 
rience of young and old. It is contem- 
plative pleasure. That pleasure, selfish, 
private, and satisfying, as it is, is the 
reason that you and I have the oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood at the 
thoroughly compensating business of 
writing for boys and girls. 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS 


This Flag means more than association and reward. It is the symbol 
of our national unity, our national endeavor, our national inspiration. It 


tells you of the struggle for independence, of union preserved, of 
liberty and union one and inseparable, of the sacrifices of brave men 
and women to whom the ideals and honor of this nation have been 
dearer than life. 


It means America first; it means an undivided allegiance. ... It 
means that you cannot be saved by the valor and devotion of your 
ancestors; that to each generation comes its patriotic duty; and that 
upon your willingness to sacrifice and endure as those before you have 
sacrificed and endured rests the national hope. 


It speaks of equal rights; of the inspiration of free institutions exem- 
plified and vindicated; of liberty under law intelligently conceived 
and impartially administered. There is not a thread in it but scorns 
self-indul gence, weakness, and rapacity. It is eloquent of our common 
destiny. —Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 























Parable of the Five Senses 


S. EsreLLeE GREATHEAD 


Should Fate destroy those precious gifts of Sense, 
Bridging the chasm to Reality, 

And leave me nothing but a memory 

Of treasures gathered through experience, 

What weapon shall I have for a defence 

Against despair and grim futility? 
Remembering brief hours of ecstasy 
Will be but mockery, not recompense. 
Yet, even so, Fate has not cheated me, 
Since my exploring mind may still expand, 
And search for entrance to the Promised Land, 
While in my heart, long hid, is found the key. 
Far-flung and misty are the Soul’s frontiers, 


But in good time shall come its pioneers. 





Let Us Sing Great Hymns 


GERALDINE P. Dita 


ELIGION, morality, and knowledge 
R being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.—Ordinance of 
1787.” The present generation may read 
that statement on the inside cover of the 
University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin; older generations could 
meditate on it while gazing above the 
platform in the Old University Hall at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, waiting for a 
great lecture or a May Festival Concert. 

The present momentous year makes 
us evaluate more highly that old expres- 
sion of one of the greatest truths. Let us 
analyze it word by word. Religion gives 
the inspiration and the stimulus; mor- 
ality gives the just aim or purpose and 
the method; knowledge gives the means 
to achieve. All three are necessary to 
good government, and also to happiness; 
the happiness that counts is of all man- 
kind, not just of individuals. This 
“means of education” is an elastic phrase 
that keeps the statement eternally true 
and comprehensive; the encouraging of 
schools and the means of education must 
be eternal, not sporadic or temporary. 
Let us learn and remember and practice 
what was known by our law-makers of 
more than a century and a half ago. 

In some places and at some times edu- 
cators have appeared to consider only 
knowledge necessary. Or they spoke 
much about morality, and added it, in a 


strangely equivocal way, in athletics or 
ethics courses or in some literary classics. 
In the old days and in the private 
schools, some religion was added, more 
or less visibly, in lectures, Bible courses, 
and “chapel exercises.” But the general 
educational trend has so turned toward 
exercises rather than chapel that today 
too many of our college students cannot 
guess what their parents or grandparents 
gained from the daily convocation or 
obligatory “chapel.” Those old folk 
may have complained when they were 
college students about the superfluous 
character of vespers, the lack of credit 
hours for long sermons, and the per- 
functory tedium of chapel at the hvngri- 
est time every week-day. 

But like the unhappy moments of 
which Virgil spoke, even those religious 
observances have proved to be a joy to 
remember, not only because they 
afforded the opportunity to hear much 
of the best parts of the Bible read aloud, 
but also because they taught students the 
music and the words, as well as the 
ideals, of the great old hymns—master- 
pieces of an honorable art long popular 
throughout the world. Most of our stu- 
dents today suffer from a deplorable 
lacuna in their education, for they recog- 
nize neither names nor authors of the 
world’s greatest hymns, and they are 
unable to enjoy singing them and to 
feel the cheerful stimulus of a popular 
music that is wholesome and musical. 
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And their sad misfortune is that, even 
though these youths begin such religious 
practices now or later, they cannot ac- 
quire the proper benefit and comfort 
from hymns unless they have been 
trained to sing them when they were 
young and in the pleasant company of 


When Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt were meeting on 
the Atlantic ocean August 17, 1941, their 
observance of Sunday included their 


joining in when all on board sang the 
beautiful English hymn: 


Eternal Father! strong to save, 

Whose arm doth bind the restless wave, 
Who bid’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea! 


But few college students showed any 
recognition or interest in this incident, 
even when they were told how all good 
travelers on British ships have sung for 
those in peril on the sea each Sunday on 
the Atlantic, and how impressive on a 
stormy rough ocean is this fine old poem 
by William Whiting (1860) set to 
touching dignified harmonies by J. B. 
Dykes (1861). 

Hymns are one of the very oldest of 
all literary forms; they are among the 
earliest writings in the world. An Egyp- 
tian hymn survives from the twelfth 
dynasty, not too far from the time of 
the Pyramids. The ancient literature of 
India includes the Rig-Veda (c. 1400 
B.c.), an anthology of 1028 hymns of 
simple praise to a variety of gods, with 
beautiful descriptions of nature and 
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their peers. For hymns cannot be taken 
successfully in later life, like adult eve- 
ning courses or vitamin capsules. Good 
hymns are good verse and good religion 
and good music—good recreation and 
good education all together. Why neg- 
lect them? 


spiritual concepts of a high order. The 
Greeks had ancient hymns mistakenly 
called Homeric because of their an- 
tiquity. 

The Hebrews in the time of Moses 
were already using sacred songs; see 
Exodus 15. The Book of Psalms is the 
most remarkable collection of sacred 
lyrics of any age or of any tongue (ac- 
cording to Edward S. Ninde in his Nine- 
teen Centuries of Christian Song). From 
that body of Hebrew poetry come such 
chants as the Jubilate Deo, the Venite, 
Exultemus Domino, the Deus Misera- 
tur. The Magnificat is really the song of 
the Mother of Jesus from Luke 1: 46- 
55. (Cf. Botticelli’s exquisite painting in 
the Uffizi Galleries of Florence, the 
Madonna of the Magnificat.) Likewise 
the aged Simeon’s words in Luke 2: 
29-32 make the Nunc Dimittis. 

Our great body of hymn-literature 
seems to us to date from Clement of 
Alexandria, whose third book contains 
the earliest versified hymn of known 
authorship. Written about 200 a.D., this 
song of the Primitive Christian Church 
was freely translated by a New Hamp- 
shire pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Henry M. Dexter, nearly a 
hundred years ago. It is distinctly the 
hymn for educators: 
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Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways, 
Christ our triumphant King, 
We come Thy name to sing; 
Hither our children bring 
To shout Thy praise. 

The supreme anthem of Christian na- 
tions is the Te Deum Laudamus, which 
arose anonymously, so far as is now 
known, and reached its final form in the 
fifth century. One of its common musical 
settings recalls the friend of Milton, 
Harry Lawes. But its deepest associa- 
tion is with national thanksgiving, such 
as Belgium used to celebrate on its 
festival day July 21 each year after the 
close of the first world war, when the 
King and high dignitaries of state led 
the procession of “mutilés de la guerre” 
to the cathedral of Brussels to give 
thanks for the deliverance of 1918. “We 
praise thee, O God . . . and we worship 
thy Name ever, world without end.” 

Many hymns owe their origin to the 
Middle Ages. The quaint verses on 
heaven written by Bernard of Cluny in 
the twelfth century form such a hymn. 
Its significant imagery survives the test 
of many centuries and many lands and 
climes, for milk symbolizes rich suste- 
nance, and honey is the sweetness appre- 
ciated everywhere. 


Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest. . . 
What radiancy of glory, 

What bliss beyond compare! 


The fourteenth century bequeathed us 
anonymously the beloved Easter hymn 
Jesus Christ is Risen today, Alleluia, 
which is sung to music attributed to 


Handel as appearing in the Lyra 
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Davidica (1708) in the British Museum. 
The acknowledged masterpiece of 
Latin Church poetry is the most fam- 
ous of medieval hymns—the Dies Irae. 
It was written by the Franciscan monk 
Thomas of Celano, who died about 
1255. In language of magnificent 
grandeur it pictures the last judgment, 
and interprets those “Last Judgment” 
portals of the thirteenth century Gothic 
cathedrals with their elaborate sculp- 
tures, as at Notre Dame of Paris, or 
Bourges, or Chartres. Like those old 
artists, the serious poet-monk accepted 
the pagan Roman Sybil as magically 
inspired like the Hebrew David. 


Day of Wrath, that Day of Days, 

When earth shall vanish in a blaze, 

As David, with the Sibyl, says! 
Nowadays most persons seem to know 
only the précis or short paraphrase that 
Sir Walter Scott inserted at the close of 
his The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
twelve lines that Gladstone admired 
deeply. But there are said to be more 
than two hundred fifty translations of 
this hymn into English and German, 
several times as many as any other 
hymn. Mozart used it in his “Re- 
quiem”; Goethe and Gounod in a scene 
in Faust. Perhaps the best-known Eng- 
lish version is that by William J. Irons, 
though Robert C. Winthrop’s likewise 
preserves the form of the original fairly 
well, which is rhyming groups of tro- 
chaic tetrameter. Richard Crashaw 
(1613-1649) translated it in the rather 
formal verse of his day. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) left 
among his Posthumous Poems a strange- 
ly personal version, which though not 
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rising to the tragic sublimity of the 
original, gives the modern reader the 
poetic fervor of the devout Franciscan 
better than the translation by W. J. 
Irons set to music by J. B. Dykes. Swin- 
burne wrote: 


Day of wrath, the years are keeping, 
When the world shall rise from sleeping, 
With a clamor of great weeping! 


Earth shall fear and tremble greatly 
To behold the advent stately 
Of the Judge that judgeth straitly. 


And the trumpet’s fierce impatience 
Scatter strange reverberations 
Through the graves of buried nations. 


Death and Nature will stand stricken 
When the hollow bones shall quicken 
And the air with weeping thicken. 


When the Creature, sorrow-smitten, 
Rises where the Judge is sitting 
And beholds the doom-book written. 


For, that so his wrath be slakéd, 
All things sleeping shall be wakéd, 
All things hidden shall be nakéd. 


When the just are troubled for thee, 
Who shall plead for me before thee, 
Who shall stand up to implore thee? 


Lest my great sin overthrow me, 
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Let thy mercy, quickened through me, 
As a fountain overflow me. 


For my sake thy soul was movéd; 
For my sake thy name reprovéd, 
Lose me not whom thou hast lovéd! 


Yea, when shame and pain were sorest, 
For my love the cross thou borest, 
For my love the thorn-plait worest. 


By that pain that overbore thee, 
By those tears thou weptest for me, 
Leave me strength to stand before thee. 


For the heart within me yearneth, 
And for sin my whole face burneth; 
Spare me when thy day returneth! 


By the Magdalen forgiven, 
By the thief made pure for heaven, 
Even to me thy hope was given. 


Though great shame be heavy on me, 
Grant thou, Lord, whose mercy won me, 


That hell take not hold upon me. 


Thou whom I have lovéd solely, 
Thou whom I have lovéd wholly, 
Leave me place among the holy. 


When thy sharp wrath burns like fire, 
With the chosen of thy desire, 
Call me to the crownéd choir! 


Prayer, like flame with ashes blending, 
From my crushed heart burns ascending. 
Have thou care for my last ending! 


Ill 


Hymn singing in the English lan- 
guage traces a fine ancestry back to the 
hymn that the angel inspired in a dream 
of Caedmon (d. 680) and that the 
Venerable Bede preserved for poster- 
ity. Great English poets as well as un- 
known religious writers have composed 
hymns that have survived and deserved 
to survive. Thus an anonymous Latin 


hymn of the seventeenth century, the 
Adeste Fideles, was set to majestic music 
by a J. Reading in 1692, and is now 
sung with an F. Oakley’s words as the 
“Portuguese Hymn: “Oh come, all ye 
faithful, joyful and triumphant ... Oh 


come, let us adore Him... .” On the 
other hand, the great seventeenth cen- 
tury literary dictator and poet laureate 
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John Dryden in 1693 translated the 
tenth century Latin hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus into a formal but excellent 
prayer, now sung with the music of John 
Stainer composed in 1875: 
Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come, visit every humble mind; 
Come, pour Thy joys on human kind. 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 
And make Thy temples worthy Thee... . 
Make us eternal truths receive, 
And practice all that we believe. ... 

The statesman, essayist, social suc- 
cess and Christian gentleman Joseph 
Addison published in his periodical The 
Spectator in 1712 siX essays containing 
hymns. One of his is the fervent When 
all Thy mercies, O my God, set to 
music by the Dr. Thomas A. Arne. 
Another is sung with music arranged 
from Haydn’s Creation, and while it 
is not the greatest poetry, it has a 
splendor and sincerity, especially in the 
beginning and the ending: 

The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky .. . 

Forever singing as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 

The Reverend Isaac Watts (1674- 
1748) is usually called “the father of 
the English hymn,” and it was his book 
in 1707 that was the first people’s hymn- 
book in England. Some of his many 
verses seem too mediocre to the singer 
who likes poetry as well as piety; some 
are very quaint expressions of common 
sense and wholesome admonition. To an 
old melody in the Scotch Psalter of 
1615, Watts wrote in 1719 the simple 
hymn used at the inauguration of presi- 
dents of Harvard and Dartmouth: 
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Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, .. . 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, ... 


Equally simple in style and music, the 
hymn often considered his greatest is 
based on the Ninetieth Psalm: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope in years to come, 

Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. 


Watts’ Joy to the World! the Lord is 
Come becomes a charming hymn when 
sung to the more ornate music ascribed 
to Handel in 1742 and arranged by 
Lowell Mason in 1830. But the words 
seem utopian or mystic, or is it out-of- 
date today to say that the Savior “makes 
the nations prove the glories of His 
righteousness and the wonders of His 
love?” 

Six thousand hymns are ascribed to 
Charles Wesley (1708-1788); as his 
brother John said, “some bad, some 
mean, some most excellently good.” 
They range from the abjectly humble 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul to the glori- 
ously majestic Come, Thou Almighty 
King, if this last is not really anony- 
mous as often labeled. Whoever wrote 
it, this Italian Hymn has sonorous 
and imperious music by Felice de Giar- 
dini (1769) and very effective epithets 
—Father all-glorious, ancient of days, 
spirit of holiness.’ Wesley’s hymn 
Love Divine, All Love Excelling is such 
a favorite that at least four tunes for it 
are well-known. Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing, written by Wesley in 1739 
and revised in 1743, is one of the ten 
most favored in English hymnbooks. 
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First sung to the same tune as his Easter 
hymn, since 1840 it has been graced by 
the beautiful music from Mendelssohn’s 
cantata called God is Light. 

The timid poet William Cowper 
(1731-1800) wrote sixty-seven of the 
Olney Hymns, a collection proposed by 
his devoted friend John Newton. Most 
of them today seem too pious, or re- 
signed or didactic, or eighteenth-century 
in style; yet they have an individuality 
and striking lines, like “Sometimes a 
light surprises,” or “Oh, for a closer 
walk with God,” and 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform... 
God is His own interpreter 
And He will make i plain. 


Haydn’s music, the Austrian Hymn, 
makes a great and enjoyable hymn out 
of the old style theology of John New- 
ton’s Glorious things of Thee are 


Spoken, which dates from 1779 and is 
one of the Olney Hymns. 

Lead, kindly Light (1833) isa hymn 
that will keep Cardinal Newman’s 
memory alive among a public too un- 
lettered to read his fine prose on univer- 
sity education, and too unmusical to 
know Sir Edward Elgar’s setting of his 
The Dream of Gerontius. That hymn 
is a strangely personal, yet at the same 
time, universal, poem, with obvious but 
artistic imagery—a poem that must be 
included in all anthologies of nineteenth 
century literature. The musical setting 
by J. B. Dykes (1867) is not poor, but 
it seems inadequate and unsatisfactory 
for the words. 

The New England poets have con- 
tributed some fine verses to American 
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hymn literature. James Russell Lowell’s 
lines, written in 1845 but still very 
pertinent, are sung to music by the com- 
poser of The Lost Chord and the Gil- 
bert operettas, Arthur S. Sullivan: 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side. . . . 


And the same composer a year earlier, 
in 1874, set to music Longfellow’s solac- 
ing prophecy, likewise still pertinent in 
these days though written in 1846: 


Down the dark future, through long gen- 
erations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say Peace! 

More successful in this literary form 
than Bryant or Holmes, Whittier ex- 
pressed in a genuine and poetic manner 
the highest devotion, of a sort that does 
not grow old: 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


The foregoing stanza along with seven 
others from The Eternal Goodness 
make the hymn J Bow My Forehead to 
the Dust, set to music by C. E. Kettle. 
The last six stanzas of The Brewing 
of Soma set to music by F. C. Maker in 
1887 constitute the great hymn Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our fev’rish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind... 
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Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 


The beauty of Thy peace. 


The most famous hymn of the last 
fifty years is probably Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Recessional, composed in 1897 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
sixtieth anniversary of her accession to 
the throne. It is a very great and sincere 
poem, a prayer for the British Empire, 
by the poet who most deserved but 
failed to be accorded the laureateship. It 


Such a brief glimpse of the oustand- 
ing landmarks in this form of literature 
—hymns—merely indicates the rich in- 
heritance that too many of our modern 
youth are losing. Each reader who was 
fortunate enough to sing hymns in his 
old college chapel will immediately 
think of others that deserve discussion 
here. Someone will add the hymn that 
enabled Luther to spread his teachings 
and start the Reformation, Ei feste 
burg, both words and music of which 
he wrote, inspired by the forty-sixth 
Psalm in 1529. F. H. Hedge’s transla- 
tion is A Mighty Fortress is Our God. 
Others will add the fine hymn by 
Frederick W. Faber (1862) set to music 
by Joseph Barnby: 


O Paradise! O Paradise! 

Who doth not crave for rest? ... 
Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 

In God’s most holy sight. 
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shows the characteristics of the greatest 
literature, in that it is both specifically 
true for its time and place, and also 
generally true of all times and nations. 
Its imagery is powerful and appropriate; 
its melody or word-music is lovely and 
sonorous. “Lord of our far-flung battle- 
line’—what Englishman, and now what 
American as well, has not felt the fateful 
significance of these words daily in this 
year? When our navies are “far-called,” 
and when “On dune and headland sinks 


the fire” . . . “Judge of the nations, 
spare us yet!” 


IV 


And all of us will wish that college stu- 
dents could sing often enough to re- 
member “Oh, blest is he to whom is 
given,” by the same churchman: 


And right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 


To falter would be sin! 


Some will add hymns for special occa- 
sions, like the Chautauqua evening song 
Day is Dying in the West, or the Candle- 
light Hymn translated by John Keble 
from the service book of the Greek 
Church dating perhaps from the second 
century, Hail, Gladdening Light, of 
His Pure Glory Poured. Others will add 
the clever marching song, which John 
Philip Sousa must have envied, com- 
posed by Arthur S. Sullivan for the 
almost equally clever words by Sabine 
Baring-Gould in 1865, the Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, This represents an 
altogether different type, a popular and 
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rather virile sort, somewhat the stylistic 
counterpart in hymnology of Kipling’s 
Mandalay in poetry. 

Someone may wish to add to this list 
of excellent hymns Nearer, my God 
to Thee; it was the favorite of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the French played it 
over the graves of American soldiers of 
the other world war. Yet if one considers 
that hymn without the prejudice of 
tender associations, one must admit that 
it is neither high poetical art nor very 
high musical art. Likewise Rock of 
Ages, Cleft for Me, seems much over- 
rated. Critical thinkers or hearers must 
also rule out such rhetorical rousing ap- 
peals as Stand up, Stand up for Jesus, 
and such sentimental self-abasement as 
Just As I Am, without one Plea. And 
alas, much poorer versified devotion set 
to poorer music has satisfied many well- 
intentioned hymn-singers in the past. 
Perhaps those tawdry or ugly composi- 
tions have been one cause for the un- 
popularity of this form of literature and 
singing today. But no form of art should 
be judged by its bad specimens alone. 

It is the very great hymns that should 
be sung again and again by our college 
youth until they are thoroughly familiar 
and their ideals firmly fixed in mind or 
heart. Their faith and aspiration are a 
valuable shield in these days of waver- 
ing uncertainties and torturing anxieties. 
For the greatest hymns, like the greatest 
literature, cannot offend intelligent 
believers of any religious sect or de- 
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nomination. Homer and Dante and 
Omar Khayyam can be profitable and 
enjoyable reading for intelligent Jew 
or Mohammedan or Christian. And like- 
wise they can all join in singing, as 
Churchill and Roosevelt and their aides 
and seamen sang: 


Eternal Father strong to save .. . 

Our brethren shield in danger’s hour, 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

Thus ever let there rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 


The musical taste of our youth, fur- 
thermore, can be affected only favorably 
by a knowledge of the great hymns. The 
well-ordered progressions, the undis- 
guised straight-forward tonalities, the 
simple rhythm, the direct tuneful melo- 
dies—such features afford an honest 
easily understood criterion or standard 
by which to choose other music and 
songs for recreation. Lovers of good 
hymns are fortified against the cheap 
popular compositions that pass for music 
and are only rhythmic noise. Singers of 
hymns do not corrupt their ears and en- 
ervate their wills with tainted snatches 
of melody that bore them the more the 
longer they hear them. The great poems 
and music never wear thin or become 
tedious; they remain always beautiful 
and interesting. Let us encourage the 
popular pastime or crowd-art of singing 
the great hymns and carols bequeathed 
to us by our good ancestors for many 
centuries. 


V 


The great hymns give their singers 
not only an ideal of unselfish devotion 
but also an international consciousness. 


They are real world literature, being of 
universal application and permanent sig- 
nificance. They lead one to think of 
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other nations and transcendent horizons. 
So while we revive the religious hymns, 
we may well add a few of the very great 
songs of patriotic devotion, The national 
hymns in the United States are not 
limited to the Star-Spangled Banner 
and My Country, tis of Thee. And we 
may well learn at least the words of the 
songs of our allies, or of other noble 
nations in these times of war. 

The Norwegian national hymn is the 
Fatherland Song, written by Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson, Ibsen’s contemporary 
and rival in his native land. It is espe- 
cially well translated by William Ellery 
Leonard. After a short survey of the 
nation’s history, the closing stanzas are: 


Norsemen, ye in hut and hall, 

Thank the Lord of Hosts! 

Guard he will the land and all, 
Howso dark the coasts. 

All for which the fathers perished, 
And the mothers wept, 

Hath the Lord in stillness cherished— 
So we won and kept. 


Yes, we love this land together, 
Where the wild sea foams, 
Furrowed, beat by wind and weather, 
With the thousand homes. 

As our fathers’ battles freed us 

Out of old distress, 

We'll to war, if once she need us, 

For her peace no less. 


Thus could the Norwegians sing in the 
nineteenth century; but now—how they 
are oppressed !* 


“The New York Times copyrighted a story 
by Meyer Berger from London, August 19, on 
the German treatment of school teachers in Nor- 
way. After the wholesale arrests of school mas- 
ters who were shipped to notorious concentration 
camps or projects for forced labor, children and 
parents cheered the prisoners for their defiance 
of Quisling’s decrees. “At Bergen one Sabbath 
morning as a large group of teachers were driven 
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Or recall the poignantly pathetic 
Polish national hymn, true when writ- 
ten and even truer again today. Its 
author, Aloizy Felsinki (1771-1820) 
was a professor of literature at Warsaw, 
and author of a historical drama as 
well as poems and other literature. He 
was the aide of Koéciuszko, the world- 
famous patriot, in the latter’s revolu- 
tion in 1794. The Prussians and the 
Russians defeated KoSciuszko, captured 
him, and partitioned Poland for the 
third time in 1795, so that the kingdom 
disappeared from the map of Europe. 
The nation of Poland was restored from 
1918 to 1939; but Germany and Russia 
again conquered and partitioned it as 
the first act in the tragedy of the second 
world war. (The intervention of Russia 
in this fourth partition of Poland, how- 
ever, was in reality an act of self- 
defense.) The last three stanzas and the 
refrain of the Polish national hymn are: 


O gracious Lord! whose mighty hand 
doth hold 
The scales of justice o’er world’s 
rulers vain, 
Crush out unholy aims of tyrants bold, 
And hope awake in our poor souls 
again. 


Thou, holy Lord! thy wondrous might 
we praise, 
O may it freedom’s blissful sun re- 
store, 
On Polish soil the tower of peace upraise 
Which foes shall tremble and recoil 
before! 


O Lord! who sway o’er all the wide world 
hath, 


along the road, the entire congregation filed out 
from St. John’s Church, faced the hoarsely shout- 
ing German guards with bared heads and sang 
the Norwegian national anthem, Yes, We Love 
This Land.” 
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At thy command we raised from dust 
may be; 
If in the future we deserve thy wrath, 
Turn us to dust—but let that dust be 
free! 


We chant at thy altars our humble re- 
frain, 

O Lord, make the land of our love free 
again! 

Ever since 1792, the international 
song of revolution has been The Mar- 
seillaise—from Republican France then 
to Republican Spain in 1931. The Mayor 
of Strasbourg, a part of France in 1792, 
had expressed a wish that some war song 
might be composed immediately to serve 
as fresh inspiration to the volunteers de- 
parting to fight the anti-French coalition 
of Austria, Prussia, and Spain. One of 
his guests, Rouget de Lisle, a young 
officer of engineers, with his violin com- 
posed that same evening both words and 


music of The Marseillaise. Originally 
this song was the symbol of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. As its music 
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represented France, it was therefore in- 
troduced in Tschaikowsky’s 18r2 Over- 
ture, and in Schumann’s song of The 
Two Grenadiers. If only two or three 
words were changed to suit present con- 
ditions, as “hireling” to “servile,” 
“treacherous kings confederate” to “Ger- 
mans and fascists and Japanese,” the 
well-known anonymous free translation 
or paraphrase would remain today as 
good a martial song as our soldiers of 
the world war could wish. 


Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! ... 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 


Can dungeons, bolts or bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 


Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 


And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe. 


March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


“The little thoughts of little men take on a new form as men mount 
ever to higher pinnacles. From little things like trains and tractors, 
all are the piling up of thought. We live on a comfortable cushion of 
the thoughts of ten million men.-—A. G. MeEtvin, Thinking for 


Every Man. 





The Central Problem in Education 


Jarman Lowrey 


HE Reflex Arc Concept in Psy- 
TE aan the essay in which John 
Dewey supported an organic as opposed 
to a mechanical concept of the neural 
element in behavior, was published in 
The Psychological Review, in August, 
1896. There followed, with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as center and Dewey 
as leader, the development of what has 
been known as Functional Psychology. 

The pioneer quality in Dewey’s 
philosophy came from his organic ap- 
proach to the problems of meaning, 
value, and vital reality. The integral 
relation between the economy of the 
organism and the conditions, physical 
and social, which are the objective ele- 
ments in that economy, was the basic 
hypothesis in the new psychology. This, 
at last, was an essentially scientific hy- 
pothesis on which to reconstruct the 
theory of education. In an organic frame 
of reference the pupil is not material to 
be processed, but a vital and social in- 
dividual naturally, actively, and contin- 
uously involved in the struggle for 
adjustment and control in his own real 
world. 

The efforts of progressive educators to 
bring the theory which Dewey devel- 
oped into the practice of systematic 
education have, however, tended to 
break in two on a type of logical error 
for which a genuinely functional psy- 
chology is the solvent. 

The course taken by the activity move- 
ment in the United States since the ad- 


vent of functional psychology throws 
considerable light on this point. The de- 
velopment of activity schools and cur- 
ricula since the turn of the century has 
been directed in the main by advocates 
of organic theory. In practice, however, 
the trend has been toward the assump- 
tion that schooling can be made vital by 
correlating manual, corporal, sensory, 
appreciative, communicative, co-opera- 
tive, and reasoning activities. This is no 
escape from formalism. The essence of 
formalism is the belief that activities 
can be substituted for coming to grips 
with objective reality. In its ancient and 
honorable form, the form in which it is 
still regnant in school praxis, this is the 
mechanical theory of mental discipline. 
The activity methodist has broadened 
this theory, has added physical and so- 
cial to mental gymnastics. But in the last 
analysis it is the same old fallacy, the 
belief that activities are the magic 
discipline of development. 

The fallacy of this belief results from 
the assumption that development comes 
directly out of activity, when the roots 
of the matter go much deeper. De- 
velopment derives from an active rela- 
tion between the economy of the organ- 
ism and the conditions, physical and 
social, which are the objective elements 
in that economy. The value of learning 
is not in reducing behavior to the regu- 
larity of a fixed pattern, nor yet in the 
fact that the organism is able to sustain 
the activity by which the pattern is estab- 
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lished, but in the integration effected 
between vital need and objective reality. 
There is no value in activity as such. Its 
value is entirely dependent on the extent 
to which its roots are in vital need and 
its fruits in the control of the actual 
conditions which qualify the life of the 
individual. 

Recognition of this fallacy does not, 
however, solve the everlasting problem 
of systematic education. It merely in- 
dicates the easiest and most common 
mistake that school men have made in 
their effort to solve this problem. The 
problem remains. The constant problem 
of systematic education is to systematize 
culture without destroying its functional 
reality. The volume and complexity of 
human culture demand systematic edu- 
cation. The problem is to find principles 
which followed through will replace the 
mechanics of formalism with a system 
which is vital. 

Nor is the logical error in the theory 
of formal discipline peculiar to that 
theory. There are other ways of falling 
into the same fallacy. Before defining 
this error in terms of logic let us look 
at a case which moves in the opposite 
direction from the disciplinary concept. 

This opposite direction was the trend 
in practice of the child-centered school, 
until the activity methodist stepped in 
to bring back this wandering school to 
the fold of formalism. 

The child-centered school strove to 
be organic. The idea which it professed 
as primary principle was genuinely func- 
tional. Simply stated it was this: a 
discipline is vital to the extent that it 
responds to the needs of the child and 
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through his needs challenges his energy 
and his intelligence. Or, more concisely, 
organic motivation is elemental in posi- 
tive development. 

True. But when it came to finding the 
meaning of motivation in school prac- 
tice, the tendency was to emphasize free- 
dom at the expense of discipline. This 
was a return to the freedom philosophy 
of Rousseau and the eighteenth century. 
There is no need to detail here its wastes 
and failures. But it is another illustra- 
tion of the basic error in logic that has 
long beset educational practice, whether 
the practice strove to be progressive or 
was frankly conservative. 

This error springs from the naive, and 
in the primitive sense, natural tendency 
of the human mind to attribute an 
absolute and static value to ideas, rather 
than the functional and relative value 
that they actually have. Note how subtly 
this absolute emphasis can undermine a 
functional concept. The primary idea in 
the theory of the child-centered school 
was organic motivation. This means, if 
it means anything, a dynamic relation 
between motivation and objective condi- 
tions. But as soon as practice begins, 
organic motivation becomes self-motiva- 
tion, and self-motivation becomes free- 
dom; and freedom, presently, loses 
contact with the imperatives of factual 
reality and commits itself to the un- 
disciplined joys, miscalled creative, of 
doing what it pleases. In the last analysis 
this is dependence on a static concept to 
do work which can not be done short of 
functional realism. 

There is another way of looking at 
this error in logic which may indicate 
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both its cause and its cure more clearly. 
This is by application of the principle 
of polarity. This principle has been 
briefly and concretely stated by George 
Soule: 


The simplest physical example of the 
principle is that of the field between two 
poles of an electro-magnate. In a sense the 
positive and negative poles are opposite and 
exert contrary influences; yet the field of 
tension maintained between them derives 
its. whole significance and power from the 
simultaneous existence of the two poles. 
Much of the same principle seems to be 
applicable in physics and chemistry gener- 
ally, and especially in biology.’ 

Take, for instance, the interpretation 
of the term child-centered school which 
would make such a school the exclusive 
opposite of a teacher-centered school. 
Such an interpretation would be based 
on the assumption that, since the school 
is for the development of the child 
rather than for the development of the 
teacher, the development of the teacher 
must be subordinate to the development 
of the child, and as a corollary, the 
desires, purposes, and will of the teacher 
must be subordinated to the desires, pur- 
poses, and will of the child. We only 
have to follow the implications of such 
an assumption a little way before it be- 
comes evident that it is somehow super- 
ficial, mischievous, wrong. The trouble 
is that our concept of freedom has be- 
come an absolute idea, that we have 
fallen into one pole thinking, that our 
break in thought has led to a belief in 
magic. As soon as we thaw our frozen 
logic and pass over to functional con- 


‘A Planned Economy (page 90); The Mac- 


millan Co. 
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cepts, the logical difficulty disappears. 
There is no functional conflict between 
a child-centered and a teacher-centered 
school. On the contrary it is exactly the 
dynamic relation between these two po- 
tentials which can make schools centers 
of social and intellectual dynamics, which 
can make the school workshop a place 
where power is generated. Mark Hop- 
kins on the other end of the log is still 
a valid illustration. 

It is this same type of bifurcation in 
educational philosophy which separates 
the essentialists from the progressives. 
For some time now the concept of the 
curriculum in terms of logically defined 
content has seemed to be in conflict with 
the concept of the curriculum in terms of 
psychologically defined content. This ap- 
parent conflict results from the assump- 
tion that the problem of curriculum 
content can be defined and solved in 
terms of a single potential, when in fact 
its definition depends on the recognition 
of the relation between its potentials. 

Logical structure is the structure of 
thought as determined by the active rela- 
tion between objective fact and vital re- 
ality. Logic, when so determined, is 
pragmatic. Psychology describes the 
same field of action. It differs from logic 
in that its terms are those of behavior, or 
of thought in relation to behavior, in- 
stead of the validity of thought or the 
search for truth. But within the concrete 
field of intelligent action there is no dif- 
ference except one of approach: whether 
the particular practical or scientific inter- 
est at the time is in the structure of vital 
economy or the structure of objective 
conditions. 
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It follows that the difference between 
the essentialist and the progressive, in 
so far as their difference is not negative 
and separative but positive and creative, 
is this: the essentialist emphasizes the 
structure of objective conditions as re- 
flected in the logical structure of 
thought, while the progressive empha- 
sizes the structure of vital need as re- 
flected in the psychological structure of 
thinking. These points of view are not 
antagonistic except when their relation 
in functional reality is missed. In func- 
tional reality they are logical comple- 
ments. Each is a necessary approach to 
the never-ending problem of keeping 
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systematic education within the field of 
functional reality. 

This is the statement of a problem, 
not its solution. But statement of a prob- 
lem within a frame of reference com- 
petent to measure the changes whose 
prediction is desired, is a necessary tool 
for progress toward the type of control 
that is called scientific. That is the sig- 
nificance for systematic education of the 
hypothesis that functional reality is a 
field of action determined by a dynamic 
relation between vital need and objective 
reality, and as corollary, that vital mean- 
ing and value are the criteria of func- 
tional reality. 


When a man cannot measure, and a great many others who cannot 


measure declare that he is four cubits high, can he help believing what 
they say?—PLato’s REPUBLIC, 





Always a Freshman 


Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 


RESHMAN WEEK is here again, thirty- 
Four years after the baptismal for- 
malities that ran their ebb and flow 
course through a fortnight of our intro- 
duction to college life. Neighborhood 
tradition and undergraduate gusto 
brought us excitement, responsibility and 
embarrassment beyond anything we had 
expected. These were the crucial days 
of our collegiate apprenticeship, the 
strategic moment of our academic—and 
perhaps intellectual orientation. We 
were both formally and forcibly in- 
ducted into the mysterious ceremonies 
of the so-called higher education. In- 
stitutional sponsorship and sophomoric 
energy provided initiation activities that 
seemed to be organically gratifying to 
the three upper classes—and perhaps to 
some of the younger faculty members. 
The ring-leaders seemed to possess ex- 
ceptional executive ability, and we have 
reason to remember that they were 
masters of detail. In fact it was the fresh- 
man tail to which they gave an in- 
ordinate amount of attention. It all 
comes back more vividly than ever after 
the passing of a third of a century. Those 
adolescent adventures on the lofty 
eminence of a distinguished college cam- 
pus are an excellent backdrop by which 
to compare and evaluate the current 
progressive exercises of a pedagogically 
streamlined Freshman Week program. 
It may be too early, however, to make 


any valid comparisons or conclusions of 
value. 

Batteries of scientifically treated and 
systematically standardized tests are be- 
ing administered to the neophyte to re- 
veal both the quantity and the quality 
of his physical, psychological, scholastic, 
temperamental and social equipment. 
Diagnostic and prognostic measurement 
machinery is brought to bear on the ex- 
posed apperceptive mass of the candi- 
date’s in-school and informal learning 
opportunities. Interviews are ordered, 
and in numerous instances stenographic 
notes are recorded concerning the young 
man’s powers, possibilities and aspira- 
tions. Scholarship limitations are ob- 
served, and English usage shortcomings 
are reported for special remedial treat- 
ment. Prominent upper-classmen and 
professional notables are drawn in to 
illuminate the first steps and to point 
out the difficulties and dangers that lie 
ahead. The president and various types 
of deans are conscripted for inspirational 
purposes, and the services of divers 
celebrities are commandeered in the 
hope of their being able to furnish some 
odds and ends that ought not to be 
overlooked. Older alumni returning 
with their entering sons and daugh- 
ters are frequently available in the 
larger coeducational institutions—espe- 
cially around the fraternity houses and 
the well established dormitories. 
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After an interval of thirty-four years 
there can be discovered very little simi- 
larity between the two periods, Can this 
mean a revolution in our philosophy of 
education, or is it merely a matter of 
something that is more apparent than 
real? Is the differential merely surface 
manipulation and commotion, or are 
there some significant changes taking 
shape in our fundamental attitudes? Is 









Freshmen are beautiful and ennobling 
to behold, whatever the sex or the un- 
gracefulness of the figure possessed. 
They bring new blood and the promise 
of a strengthened institutional vitality. 
They strike the fancy of even the sea- 
soned authorities who perennially sit 
and give orders from the seats of the 
mighty. They are diamonds in the 
rough and their roughness and awk- 
wardness are sometimes of greater at- 
tractiveness than the technical finesse 
of the momentarily popular campus 
smoothies. Freshmen are supposed to 
be fresh, and thereby subject to official 
discipline and intermittent horse-play— 
for the amusement of those who have 
undergone an equivalent ordeal and 
submitted to a similar prescription of 
torture. For hundreds of years hu- 
miliating personal indignities seem to 
have been regarded as educationally 
virtuous and curative. To those of us 
whose lives are consecrated to the per- 
petuation and improvement of the 
institutions we serve there is often a 
greater luster underlying the crudities 
of freshman misbehavior than in the 
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the contemporary technique chiefly ap- 
paratus that has been lugged in to make 
a show, or have both our aims and our 





methods been modified to meet the 
needs of a sensationally changing 
civilization? Sooner or later a criterion 
will be established to determine the 
amount and the quality of the progress 
that is being made in the different fields 
of human endeavor. 


glistening veneer of the older students 
who think they know their way around. 
Not infrequently we wish these noviti- 
ates would always remain freshmen, im- 
parting as they do a very desirable and 
much needed vigor and spontaneity to 
the everyday give and take of the crystal- 
ized routine of college life. Despite all 
the freshman fumbling in the classroom 
and on the athletic field there is un- 
mistakably a sleeping genius that will 
eventually emerge fully and radiate 
widely in the world of decisive events. 
The naiveté of a freshman is delight- 
ful to contemplate as he moves about 
the campus orbit where sophisticated 
seniors and juniors dominate the customs 
and create the patterns of respectable, 
orthodox collegiate conduct. The art- 
lessness of the freshman is invariably 
more colorful and appealing than the 
affectation that becomes the vogue of the 
campus big-shots. More to be admired 
than even the mellow surroundings of 
the receding summer season is the pure 
and undefiled simplicity of the educa- 
tional recruits who are conspicuously un- 
ashamed of their unfamiliarity with the 
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buildings, shrines, historical landmarks 
and playing fields of the institution into 
which they have just been admitted. The 
old-time universities had numerous fea- 
tures that still intrigue us as we scan 
the pages of the history of education, 
but they certainly lacked the genuinely 
complex and occasionally perplexing 
program of orientation exercises, cur- 
ricular classification and indeterminate 
instructional assignments made necessary 
by the inrush of hundreds of rookies 
with all kinds of IQ’s and queer notions 
about themselves and the world which 
they think they are going to be able 
to transform. Some of these youths are 
still in their middle teens and unspoiled 
by any contact with the more blasé 
manner of their academic and fraternal 
elder brothers. No professor is so slavish 
to dignity and no administrative officer 
is so hardened by decades of executive 
expertness not to be curious and even 
eager to glimpse once again an army of 
alumni-in-the-making, young people 
against whom the tradition has come 
down that they should be seen little and 
heard less. 

The supposedly offensive behavior of 
the high school pupil has been remon- 
strated against by having it said of him 
as he advanced through the grades that 
he was still acting just like a freshman. 
The deans of men and women in our 
universities have likewise been known 
to have reminded their upperclass 
charges that they seem not to have im- 
proved socially, ethically or intellectual- 
ly beyond the conduct level of their 
freshman reputation. Whether or not it 
is a serious indictment to be criticized 
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for behaving like a freshman may prove 
to be a question open to no inconsider- 
able amount of discussion. It may even 
be a fact that the very immaturity and 
childlikeness of the student may con- 
tinue to be an asset and a favorable sign 
of ability for unique self-expression. The 
stereotyped mode of behavior of the 
grown-up is one way of life, but we 
would have lost much of what we classi- 
fy under the fine arts if we had not 
encouraged—or at least allowed—the 
raw eccentricities and heresies of youth to 
bear the rich fruit of independent action. 

The true scholar remains sensitive and 
alert throughout his long life of assimi- 
lation, investigation and productive 
achievement. Never does he cease for 
a moment to recognize and review the 
cultural and utilitarian value of his 
stimulating experiences. Every day new 
events build background and become the 
basis for a better interpretation of the 
past and a clearer understanding of the 
probable future. Only those who take 
the backward look can appreciate, and 
only those who take the forward look 
are able to anticipate intelligently. The 
scholar is differentiated from others in 
his peculiar and specialized approach to 
life. With him the attitude of the fresh- 
man is characteristic and habitual— 
green, plastic, enthusiastic and hopeful 
for a better age to come as the mystery 
of the universe is unfolded before him. 
He is saturated with the spirit of in- 
quiry, and he is eager to pick up new 
interests and refreshing hobbies and to 
enjoy the profound satisfaction that 
comes from novel ideas, fascinating 
theories and intimate relations with 
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talented individuals. The scholar ex- 
periences a spiritual nostalgia that is 
more to be welcomed than feared, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of enhanc- 
ing the quality of one’s inner life. This 
is evidence of an evolving integration 
that embodies the variegated activities 
of a long life of observation, study and 
philosophic reflection. Some degree of 
self-realization on this exalted level is 
the high dream and the ultimate ideal 
of many of our best freshmen. This is 
something too good to lose, but in a 
large percentage of cases it is the very 
resource that begins first to disintegrate. 
Even the less well endowed have a na- 
ture that is geared to aspiration as a 
normal outlook on life, and they readily 
paint imaginatively rosy pictures of their 
future personal and educational accom- 
plishments. 

There is always a Freshman Week 
attribute discernible in the daily life 
habits of the scholar—a curiosity that is 
co-ordinated with plasticity and a ca- 
pacity for new knowledge that character- 
izes the younger learner who is all eyes 
and ears, sharpened by an unquenchable 
desire to understand. The scholar with 
his encyclopedic mind parallels the 
freshman with his exhilarating exposure 
to a kaleidoscopic world. Among our 
numerous formulations of instructional 
objectives little has been said of the 
importance of preserving the tenderness, 
open-mindedness and responsiveness of 
the uncontaminated academic novice. 
Perhaps there has been too much speed- 
ing up of the processes of learning on 
the college level, and the dangers at- 
tending the current international crisis 
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as they affect the school are worthy of 
considerable collective and wholesome 
worry. In this country the quality of the 
processes of education has never been 
differentiated from the customary op- 
eration of a thrifty schedule of curricu- 
lum management and class meetings. 
Mass output and contentment with the 
minimum essentials will never allow us 
to secure for our youth the serene, de- 
liberative cerebration that is so indispen- 
sable in the life of studious men and 
women. The distractions of the present 
war are taking us farther away than 
ever from the invigorating ALWAYS 
A FRESHMAN philosophy of learn- 
ing. How harmful it would be educa- 
tionally if our rush to save time would 
make the more refreshing features of 
the freshman year a casualty of the 
military emergency. 

Thirty-four years represent  sixty- 
eight semesters and almost three dozens 
of summer sessions and vacations. This 
is a long stretch of time intervening 
between our thrilling adventures as a 
freshman and our present perspective 
on matters relating to higher education. 
For lo these many years we have been 
practicing intellectual orientation and 
subject matter absorption with the end 
in view of becoming an efficient trans- 
mission agent in the cultural service of 
our older adolescents. With all of this 
academic hurly-burly there has been the 
annual promise of a new impetus and a 
brightened outlook derived from the ap- 
pearance each autumn of the pleasantly 
awkward and provocatively irritating 
squad of academic selectees. The remi- 
niscent mind of the typical alumnus re- 
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turns to the campus more frequently 
than his body is able to visit the scenes 
of his first collegiate ecstacies of emo- 
tion. The professor has the advantage 
of being right on the ground to renew 
his mental youthfulness with the ar- 
rival of every contingent of innocent, 
unsuspecting and undisillusioned fresh- 
men. To serve the keen expectancy of 
these spiritually susceptible novices is 
worth devoting one’s life to the vocation 
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of teaching. Not to many other profes- 
sions falls this privilege of perceiving 
and sharing with such pleasurable relish 
the awakening of potentially creative 
intellects. There is a satisfying fulfill- 
ment of our ALWAYS A FRESH- 
MAN ideal in the opportunities that 
surround and the duties that command 
the most conscientious performance of 
the professor, whatever his rank, achieve- 
ment or years. 


III 


We are led to wonder to what extent 
the rank and file of alumni are still 
freshmen in body, mind and heart. To 
what degree are we still studious and 
teachable despite or because of the daily 
exactions of our many-sided lines of 
work? What have the recently operating 
alumni colleges been learning about the 
informational status of their patrons? 
Colleges that have trained their gradu- 
ates to be self-sustaining culturally and 
recreationally can be proud of having 
preserved the best attributes that fresh- 
men bring to a campus. Even a mature 
instructor is a freshman at heart when 
he seeks to ascertain what are the most 
urgent needs of youth and what our 
institutions can do specifically to teach 
by both precept and example? What 
have our past professional experiences 
taught us concerning the most fruitful 
methods of preparing young men for 
productive careers? Might it not be em- 
phatically true that youth can show the 
discerning instructor just what we most 
seriously need to know about our pro- 
fession? There is much in common be- 
tween the academic freshman and the 


teacher who is guided by the ALWAYS 
A FRESHMAN philosophy of life. 
Physically and socially there may be an 
unbridgeable gap between, but psycho- 
logically years, sex and size are annihi- 
lated when we search diligently together 
for the truth that is able to emancipate 
us all. 

The first year of college life is the 
most impressionable period of our post- 
secondary school experience. Just to live 
for a single year on a campus over- 
flowing with cultural resources is a lib- 
eral education in itself. Even the dormi- 
tory janitors and dining room negroes 
pick up an easily detectable refinement. 
Strategic bodies of knowledge are passed 
around, and the general atmosphere in- 
duces a reflective and scholarly manner 
of life. The campus laborers seem to 
be impressed by their proximity to men 
of distinction. There is usually a com- 
munity of interest in meetings, problems 
and discussions of topics of mutual con- 
cern, with the freshmen who are still 
only a little scarred by sophomore perse- 
cution and senior cynicism to be found 
among the most zealous patrons of these 
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public programs. The buildings radiate 
culture even when the lecture halls, 
laboratories, libraries and museums are 
unoccupied. Historical and literary tra- 
ditions influence suggestive minds im- 
measurably, and the presence of promi- 
nent professors and nationally known 
visitors always has a favorable effect. To 
live and work in the same world of 
thought and action with those who have 
won and earned great fame is a source of 
the most lasting and productive impres- 
sions. 

Some of us were fortunate in being 
able to attend one of the very good little 
colleges, located on the fringe of an 
eastern city of exceptional historical, in- 
dustrial and cultural importance. Spa- 
cious grounds, beautiful landscape, archi- 
tecturally attractive construction and 
moral idealism of the highest order 
were blended with scholarly personalities 
and soul-stirring traditions. The air was 
fragrant with the best English culture, 
and the wealth of European philosophy 
was with us at every turn. Brilliant class- 
mates were a continuous tonic, and there 
was everywhere a spirited competition 
on the highest intellectual plane. One 
freshman solemnly vowed he would 
earn a Ph.D. degree, marry a Main Line 
girl and return to the campus as a pro- 
fessor—and he did. 

In the first and second decades of the 
century, passenger trains were long and 
frequent, and the through freights were 
forever rumbling within faint and pleas- 
ant earshot. Aristocracy’s limousines 
were rolling along in relatively large 
numbers through the sharp-angled roads 
cutting the major highways. Motor cars 
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of spectacular size or model evoked spicy 
comments from our  mechanically- 
minded classmates, and Longstreth was 
the envy of us all because of his alternat- 
ing motorcycle and automobile privi- 
leges. A trip to town not dependent on 
the P.R.R., the P. & W. or the Ardmore 
trolley was something of which to be 
exceedingly proud in those primitive 
days. Horseback riders of both sexes, 
pony carts by the scores and horse-drawn 
coaches by the hundreds interspersed 
with all sorts of steam, electric and 
gasoline propelled horseless carriages 
made up the steady stream of traffic that 
occupied the time of the Lancaster and 
Montgomery Pike toll-takers. Private 
property and no trespassing notices were 
common in that era of semi-rural, sub- 
urban conditions, which prodded the 
underclassman’s mind to blueprint the 
future and to speculate on the develop- 
ment that might follow within the span 
of our alumni lives. And now we know 
—much more than we did then. Today 
this is another world, and so is the rest 
of the world. We were taught by men 
of vision and foresight that great things 
were coming, our freshman inquisitive- 
ness leading us to dig increasingly 
deeper into the wherefores of the past 
and the whithers of the future. We were 
taught that if we did not look back 
we would lose our way and that if we 
did not look forward we would stumble 
and fall. We were not in the center of 
things physically, but we were definitely 
at the very heart of the universe as 
students of science, history, philosophy, 
literature, religion and the foreign lan- 


guages. 
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In the course of our educational pro- 
cedures we should not fail to encourage 
and conserve the bright ideas of youth. 
Many an inflammable freshman has a 
flash of insight, a streak of intellectual 
fire shooting across his consciousness or 
a rare moment of profound and sympa- 
thetic understanding, only to learn later 
that both the form and the substance of 
his thought had been completely stolen 
away by less meaningful preoccupations. 
Good teaching helps to make it possible 
for students to be touched and moved to 
ambitious action. Any bit of discourage- 
ment or neglect to capitalize immediate- 
ly on an emerging idea or plan is a 
distinct loss to civilization. Recent 
scientific studies reveal that some of the 
most notable achievements are made in 
later life, the outcome of a recalled ex- 
perience or contact that might never 
have been restored to consciousness ex- 
cept for some constructive assistance 
from a thoughtful colleague or a solici- 
tous friend. A much safer method of 
contributing to our cultural riches would 
be to make a regular practice of getting 
the maximum of creative self-expression 
from the genius of youth at the moment 
of inspiration. 

Significant thoughts come to those 
who prepare for lives of serious think- 
ing. Insight will eventually reward 
those who are schooled to receive and 
utilize inspiration when it appears. 
There is a dynamic force in the cumula- 
tive influence of our undergraduate 
training and life-long associations. Ideas 
that begin to bud while we pursue col- 
lege courses not infrequently are late in 
blossoming forth. The final test of all 
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instruction is the lasting effect and the 
ultimate usefulness of what we have 
been taught, especially the creative 
power of the subject matter to which 
we are devoting our lives. 

Through sixty-eight semesters what 
an incalculable amount of studying has 
been carried on in Barclay, Lloyd and 
Merion,—enough to produce really 
great scholarship. Greek lexicons are no 
longer in evidence, and Latin textbooks 
do not prevail on dormitory desks. Bags 
of golfclubs are not uncommon, with 
sun-tan, athletic prowess and the social 
graces among the major collegiate ob- 
jectives today. The students are, never- 
theless, genuinely contemplative as they 
cross the short viaduct on their weekly 
mission of worship at the meeting-house. 
Fifth-day meeting is something never to 
be forgotten among the myriads of 
memories to be associated with our alma 
mater. No longer is Rufus there to 
preach the gospel of the good life and 
to guide young lives to the summits of 
spiritual mountains. No longer is there 
an Uncle Allen to give the unobtrusive 
signal that formal worship is to be 
terminated. 

Dozens of good-looking boys in our 
day were unaware of the Italian, Turk- 
ish and Balkan wars that were soon to 
pave the way for the first World War. 
Cadbury, Penney and Rowntree from 
England were soon to be catapulted to 
premature death. Kwan, Nitobe and 
Tang were only faintly able to sense 
the approach of the inevitable duel be- 
tween China and Japan. There were 
“half-breeds” from California, the Caro- 
linas and Indiana—pious, prayerful boys 
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living in Founders and clinging tena- 
ciously to their academic ideals and ethi- 
cal standards. There were boys from the 
superior homes of high-rating profes- 
sional families of the larger metropolli- 
tan area as well as those from the manu- 
facturing centers of New England and 
the rural districts of the Middle West. 
These were definitely boys destined for 
greatness—or at least scheduled for suc- 
cess as merchants, bankers, brokers, law- 
yers and physicians. 

We remember vividly Hall’s armful 
of reading unrelated to his chemistry 
teaching, week-end delicacies for a fas- 
tidious intellect. Once again we see the 
newly acquired Kelsey’s overstuffed 
traveling bag as he plodded his way 
home for an evening of unadulterated 
historical concentration. Who could for- 
get the elderly but fast-stepping Gum- 
mere taking his cane as well as a super- 
latively well stocked mind to a class of 
hero-worshippers and lovers of Chaucer, 
Milton and Shakespeare? Indelible was 
the impression made by the literal and 
yet convincing Greek translations of the 
classical-faced Baker whose very stride 
to the faculty postoffice was as measured 
as his eloquent Hellenic lines. The 
younger Gummere with his breezy 
manner was none the less thorough and 
insistent on student accountability, and 
he made Latin live and relate intimately 
to the English with which we learned 
to communicate effectively with our 
neighbors. Oceans of inspiration were 
ours to capture and possess as the viva- 
cious Hancock lifted us up with his love 
of literature and his ability to under- 
stand boys. And most important and 
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impressive of all—Isaac Sharpless, Prexy 
extraordinary and master psychologist in 
the field of everyday adolescent human 
nature, historian, physicist, administra- 
tor and FRIEND. 

These men were exemplars of char- 
acter, scholarship and thought—and 
many others who have graced chairs and 
delivered lectures after the manner of 
Aristotle, Peter Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas, Vittorino, Montaigne, Mat- 
thew Arnold and William James. Little 
exhortation was necessary where their 
teaching was concerned, for they were 
all known to rejoice in reading, medita- 
tion, analysis and exposition. Here were 
men imbued with the everlasting inno- 
cence, eagerness, receptiveness and ac- 
quisitiveness of freshmen. Merely by 
being known to be fond of reasoning 
and constructive intellectual effort they 
were able to motivate and arouse to great 
heights of studious enterprise the young 
men whom they were privileged to in- 
struct. They were scholar-teachers send- 
ing young graduates out to become poets, 
novelists, editors, research scientists, 
philosophers and citizens of special 
merit. They were living illustrations of 
the innate and cultivated qualities that 
we shall always hope to find in those 
who exemplify the ALWAYS A 
FRESHMAN kind of college patron. 

The plush lawns and soft pathways 
have a refining influence on those who 
contact them daily. The long autumn 
and the early spring are also related to 
the spirit and practice of the perpetua- 
tion of youth and the rejuvenation of 
old age. Today there are sea-gulls on 
the skating pond, just another link with 
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the outside world. Thank God for the 
culls, the buses, the airplanes, the ex- 
press trains, the Paoli local and every 
other means of connecting this good old 
liberal arts college with the outside 
world, Speakers from the city, visitors 
from other colleges, parents of students 
from different sections of the country, 
punctual old John with his basket full 
of apples, oranges and candy and the 
daily delivery service for the commodi- 
ties essential to the up-keep of such an 
establishment as this—all of these have 
been contributing to the democratization 
socialization of the 


and institution 


through the generations. 


Almost daily we used the expression 
“soing to town,” for the neighboring 
city was a sort of social science labora- 
tory and workshop for diversion, extra- 
curricular pursuit of the fine arts and 
patronage of the best cultural facilities 
that only a large city is able to offer. 
But what a radically new meaning that 
phrase has since acquired. Perhaps the 
new concept is not wholly an improve- 
ment. It is quite certain, however, that 
the freshman of today brings a broader 
range of knowledge and experience than 
was the case thirty-four years ago. We 
may at that time have been better in 
the regular prescribed studies and in 
precise grammatical expression; we may 
have prepared for examinations with 
greater zeal and sincerity; but modern 
life demands of us the ability and mas- 
tery to get along safely, efficiently and 
amicably in a very complicated and 
realistic world. With all the changes in 
our mode of living and subtle interre- 
lationships it must not be lost sight of 
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that we should be forever looking up 
to someone more matured, more versa- 
tile, more seasoned in service and more 
successful in the sense of having pro- 
duced more for the welfare of other 
people. This can come from the faithful 
reading of history, biography and gen- 
eral literature. Here we have the story 
of human achievement and high aspira- 
tion to arouse and direct the energy of 
American youth. 

One of the earmarks of an educated 
person is the ability and willingness to 
consult competent counsel. Freshmen 
are required to do this as a part of their 
orientation and individual development, 
and this is one way for us all to seek 
to remain forever freshmen in our phi- 
losophy of devotion and faith in our- 
selves that we shall always be growing 
better and more useful in the service 
of our fellows. We should never cease 
to compete with our lower selves, 
spurred by a hygienic brand of jealousy 
and ambition capable of bringing us up 
to our highest capacity for intellectual 
and moral self-realization. 

Education is always a process of con- 
ditioning, which can profitably be borne 
in mind as we think of the needs, desires 
and hopes of college freshmen. Our 
sciences and arts are today very much 
in flux, flowing towards bigger problems 
and better solutions. To keep our youth 
alert and sensitive to new scenes and 
situations is one of our leading goals, and 
to help them to preserve some of the 
ebulliency of freshmen should also be 
one of our most disturbing objectives. 
To cultivate the open mind, to keep 
plasticity acute, to increase one’s eager 
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ness for the acquaintance of strong faces 
and authentic voices and to enrich life 
by a proper balance of vocational pro- 
ficiency and recreational flexibility— 
these are aims of the ALWAYS A 
FRESHMAN philosophy of education. 
Colleges should mold character and 
modify the nervous system so that young 
men will become steeled against disil- 
lusionment and despair. In times like 
these we need leaders of quality and 
followers who will remain loyal to their 


ideals. 


Too many young men presume to be 


what they are not. Only the truly this. 
world-minded are warranted in dis- 
playing a sophisticated front. Students 
whose minds comprehend also the large 
scope of universal law and movement 
are to be expected to reveal a command- 
ing presence and a commendable com- 
posure, but only those who are honestly 
and thoroughly superior are deserving 
of leadership and authority. To be 
ALWAYS A FRESHMAN in spirit 
and outlook, this is the best way to be- 
come a senior deserving of universal 
esteem, reverence and responsibility. 


If truth and values emerge only as they are tried out to see how they 
work, then there can be no faith and even faith in democracy may be 
destroyed in the search for immediate solutions that give immediate 
satisfaction to the human organism. Intelligence becomes subordinated 
to mere changes of feeling, and reason becomes mere rationalization 
of these feelings. Even the scientific method of thinking becomes 
sterile and barren for the individual who lacks “something not him- 
self, greater than himself.”—I. L. Kanvet, in “The Cult of Uncer- 


tainty.” 
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For Whom No Banners Wave! 


Mattiz F. Dorsey anp Linney J. STILEs 


O© TRUMPETs blare, no chariots wait, 
N no golden decorations are de- 
creed” for many teachers of American 
boys and girls. Though they are valiant 
soldiers who “keep the watch along the 
borders of darkness and lead the attack” 
against ignorance and folly, no banners 
wave for them. They go all-out in their 
fight against the adversaries of democ- 
racy and win daily victories which help 
maintain the American way of living, 
but the distinguished cross of service is 
seldom awarded to them. 

This very lack of recognition often 
leads to discouragement and causes teach- 
to turn attentive ears to the allurement 
of offers from others fields, 

At a time when teachers are being 
tempted to leave the profession to enter 
occupations in which they are offered 
greater financial remuneration, superior 
working conditions, and the satisfactions 
to be derived from doing work which 
contributes directly to the war effort of 
their country, it is appropriate for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to seek 
ways of persuading them to remain in 
the teaching profession. 

One of the most effective ways of ac- 
complishing this task is to provide teach- 
ers with satisfactions which result from 
the knowledge that the contributions 
they are making to the welfare of society 
are appreciated by their superior officers. 
All too often the withholding of en- 
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couragement by a thoughtless supervisor 
causes a teacher to become dissatisfied, 
to lose interest, and perhaps to give up 
teaching. 

Traditionally, we have believed that a 
teacher will be satisfied if she has legal 
tenure, an adequate salary, and good 
conditions under which to work. But 
these are not enough to give a teacher 
contentment. She needs the satisfactions 
that come from expressions of apprecia- 
tion from supervisors and administra- 
tors, from the feeling that someone cares 
about what happens to her as well as 
about what she is contributing to the 
efficiency of the school. The usual salary 
does not satisfy the teacher’s craving for 
an adequate return for her efforts. It 
may be sufficient to supply the physical 
requirements of living but it will not 
take the place of the recognition for 
which she yearns nor the acknowledg- 
ment of her worth as a member of an 
important group working for the wel- 
fare of society. 

Good working conditions include 
more than correctly lighted and venti- 
lated school rooms, modern equipment, 
plentiful supplies and good janitor serv- 
ices. Freedom from fear of failure to 
meet the demands of an exacting super- 
visor, or to please him when he comes 
to observe her work, is a necessary 
“working condition” for the teacher, but 
one which will exist only if the super- 
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visor has the spirit of helpfulness that 
makes him know the value of encourage- 
ment. 

With the proper encouragement from 
supervisors, teachers can be made to feel 
that it is normal to be interested in them- 
selves and to attempt to make whole- 
some adjustments, socially, as well as 
intellectually and professionally. Super- 
visors can help materially by drawing 
their teachers into the social life of the 
community, thus giving them the en- 
couragement that comes from sharing 
social activities with their superior ofh- 
cers. 

Besides social adjustment the teacher 
needs to maintain mental and emotional 
balance. Teaching under the best pos- 
sible conditions will tend to make the 
teacher nervous and place her under a 
tension because of the very nature of 
her work. Routine and systematization, 
strict requirements with respect to time 
for certain tasks, reports or records, and 
the stress of meeting these, lead to emo- 
tional strain, especially when the situa- 
tion involves supervision without sympa- 
thetic encouragement. Continued strain 
sometimes leads to serious maladjust- 
ment, even to paranoia. In a recent study 
made by Dr. Emil Altman of the mal- 
adjusted teachers in New York City, 
it was found that they had (1) engaged 
in little social activity, (2) engaged in 
practically no athletic activity or sport, 
and (3) had little normal understand- 
ing of their relation to their fellows. 
The results of this study indicate areas 
in which alert supervisors can encourage 
teacher participation and, perhaps, pre- 
vent the development of maladjustment. 
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We should encourage teachers to pur- 
sue happiness, not just because we be- 
lieve that to be the right of every human 
being but because we realize what it will 
mean to teachers and also what a salua- 
tary effect our encouragement will have 
on the pupils, indirectly. Happy teachers 
make happy pupils. Teachers who are 
free to do constructive work, to try out 
their ideas knowing that their super- 
visors will encourage them in their un- 
dertakings, will be enthusiastic and their 
attitudes will be reflected in the enthusi- 
asm of their pupils. But teachers who 
worry continually about their relation- 
ship with their supervisors may neglect 
or repress the children, or they may re- 
lieve their pent-up emotions by quarrel- 
ing with them, by fault-finding, or even 
by punishing them. An atmosphere of 
good will, one free from strain and 
worry, from nagging, from irritation 
caused by harassed teachers is conducive 
to effective learning, to wholesome liv- 
ing. 

It has been pointed out by Pitkanen 
that teachers are enthusiastic and eager 
when they begin teaching but that they 
grow gradually less so, and by the time 
they have taught five years, they are 
disillusioned and dissatisfied, dulled by 
the common mores of the community, 
by unintelligent personnel practices and 
a lack of freedom to grow. 

In a study made by Percival Symonds 
it was found that when teachers them- 
selves rate their needs, they rank as 
first in importance the “need for recog- 
nition,” and second, the “need to over- 
come feelings of inferiority.” Both of 
these needs can be met by sympathetic 
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understanding and encouragement from 
the supervisor. He can recognize the 
worth of a teacher’s efforts and can de- 
velop in her a feeling of worthiness, of 
equality with others, of growing success 
and a realization of belonging to a group 
that recognizes and needs the contribu- 
tion she is able to make. 

Teachers will be more likely to wel- 
come criticism after they have been as- 
sured through experience that their 
supervisors are just as willing to en- 
courage as they are to find fault. From 
a favorable attitude of teachers and su- 
pervisors toward each other, there will 
be reflected a condition of improved 
morale throughout the entire school. 

One of the most effective ways of en- 
couraging teachers is to be friendly to 
them. Much good can be done by a 
supervisor who always meets teachers 
with a kindly word, a genial smile, or 


In addition to the encouragement that 
the supervisor gives by being friendly 
and by engaging the teachers in co- 
operative endeavors, his recognition of 
efforts made and commendation for re- 
sults achieved will bring a full measure 
of satisfaction to teachers. A word of 
praise, an acknowledgement of evidences 
of improvement, an expression of con- 
fidence in the teacher’s ability to correct 
her mistakes and to grow while doing 
so, a willingness to give credit and honor 
due the accomplishment of worthy goals, 
will serve as real and satisfying rewards. 

Another means by which the super- 
visor may encourage the teacher is to 
give her his support when she is in diffi- 
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an appropriate gesture. The supervisor 
may, without much trouble, help teach- 
ers to feel at home in the community 
as well as in the school. He may show 
his friendliness by being as much con- 
cerned about their personal welfare as 
he is about their professional competence 
—by taking a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward their problems such as illness, fi- 
nancial burdens and bereavement. 
Besides friendliness, co-operation is a 
good means of showing encouragement. 
By sharing their plans, by soliciting their 
suggestions and giving them cordial con- 
sideration, by asking teachers to help in 
the evaluation of their own work, and 
by counselling with them concerning the 
formulation of new policies, a supervisor 
can give the sort of encouragement 
needed by teachers who are willing and 
eager to do their best for the school. 


culty. When she makes a mistake, he 
can, in a kindly spirit of forgiveness, 
help her to rectify it. The teacher will 
be encouraged if the supervisor is quick 
to forget past blunders and is willing 
to look continually toward the future in 
planning better ways of teaching and of 
avoiding past errors. 

By eliminating some of the common 
faults in supervision, some of the prac- 
tices which lead to discouragement, and 
in some cases, almost to despair, a great 
stimulation of esprit de corps will result. 

Supervisors often impress teachers un- 
favorably through the habit of remain- 
ing aloof, of ignoring them in profes- 
sional or social groups. This negative ef- 
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fect may be increased by a domineering 
or hypercritical attitude. The supervisor 
who takes the M.D. point of view, that 
diagnosis has for its purpose finding out 
“what is wrong,” fails to encourage his 
teachers. It is true that looking for what 
is right and commendable is much more 
dificult than is finding out what is 
wrong, but the effort will be repaid, 
and amply. 

The practice of making invidious com- 
parisons, of rewarding mere conformity 
to demands, or of showing favoritism, 
can prove a source of worry, of mis- 
understanding and of fear, while the 
“noncommittal” habit, the failure either 
to praise or to blame, treatment by the 
“silent method,” may prove devastating 
to the timid or troubled teacher. Sus- 
pense that accompanies uncertainty, 
wondering what one’s superior thinks 
and when he will express his thoughts 
can be even more disturbing than out- 
and-out disapproval. The honest teacher 
does not want empty words of praise 
without foundation. She knows whether 
or not her work deserves commendation 
and prefers to have a just evaluation in- 
stead of a careless or superficial rating. 

In the language of the statistician, a 
supervisor is in error when he makes 
generalizations as to whole performance 
based on a limited sampling. It is unfair 
and discouraging to the teacher to rate 
her success on the basis of one observa- 
tion. 

Probably the poorest tactics that a 
supervisor may engage in is finding fault 
with, reproving or humiliating a teacher 
in the presence of others, whether it be 
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her pupils, her patrons, or her fellow 
workers. 

The time for encouraging teachers is 
when the circumstances are such that 
they are obviously in need of a helping 
hand. Encouragement is_ especially 
needed during periods of distress when 
the teacher feels that she is at the end 
of her rope and cannot go another step 
unaided. As the old negro said in his 
prayer at the beginning of a dance, in 
asking the Lord’s blessings on the group, 
“Lord, we know we’se doin’ wrong, but 
when we’se wrong is when we need You 
most,” so the teacher might say to her 
supervisor, “When I’m _ having the 
greatest difficulty is when I need the 
most encouragement.” 

At the beginning of a new and ardv- 
ous task is also an important time for 
giving encouragement, to offer help, to 
express confidence in one’s ability to 
accomplish the task. Giving encourage- 
ment before the teacher has to ask for 
it will help to build a rapport that will 
weather storms of criticism, reproof, and 
denial of requests. Instead of waiting to 
say a pleasant word of approval until the 
year is over, we should let the teacher 
know during the year that we beleive 
in and practice “sending flowers to the 
living.” It is a tragic bit of irony that 
each year thousands of teachers through- 
out the United States must resign their 
positions in order to discover the fact 
that they are appreciated and wanted. 

Let’s encourage our teachers. Let’s 
encourage them often. First of all, in 
order to help them grow into better ad- 
justed persons, into happier, more self- 
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confident members of society. Then, it 
will follow that our encouragement of 
them will be an influence which will 
effect general improvement in the 
school. Let’s encourage them so that 
they will enjoy teaching and will want to 
continue in a profession which provides 
deep and abiding satisfactions to the 
people engaged in it, that furnishes pos- 
sibilities for living fully and creatively, 


THAT “without vision we perish” 


IS a maxim applicable 
NOT merely to biologic man. 


TRUE vision is prerequisite to the 
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that offers opportunities for unlimited 
growth, that gives recognition justly 
deserved and rewards its members with 
respect and friendly admiration, a pro- 
fession that contributes to the safety and 
welfare of society, so that in times when 
they are tempted to give up teaching, 
they may have real and sincere reasons 
for resisting the temptation—the hoisted 
banners of appreciation. 


EDUCATION of society; for any view 


WHICH ignores the future and 
CULTIVATES an erudition 


ONLY of the past and present is futile and incomplete. 
THE heritage of man requires social foresight to 
HEAD his progress definitely upward; 

AND any view is inadequate in perspective if it 
NEGLECTS ¢o perpetually estimate future values. 
THE long-time view of social growth is the 

HEART of our best education for tomorrow. 


—Dovuc.as E, Lawson 
Southern I!linois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 





In Defense of Doubt 


KENNETH BENNE 


(A reply to Trumbull Stickney’s: 
Sir, say no more; 
Within me ’tis as if 
The green and climbing eyesight of a cat 


Crawls near my mind’s poor birds.) 


Good sir, I pray you, in your mind 





The dovecote open wide. 
Free your poor birds and lodging grant 
To the dread cat inside. 
Mayhap your birds, grown strong at last 
From fluttering far and high, 
Homing to find the furtive foe 
Will vanquish and defy. 
Mayhap they never will return 
And comfort lies in that— 
For doubt embraced itself grows dear— 


You’ll come to love the cat. 





‘Failing Marks” 


In 


Democracy’s 


Schools 


S. E. Frost, Jr. 


or YEARS the elementary school in 
F the United States has been the “com- 
mon” school, enrolling the vast majority 
of the nation’s children between the 
ages of 6 or 7 and 13 years. During the 
last decade the secondary school has 
definitely aligned itself alongside of 
the elementary school as a “common” 
school with more than 64% of the na- 
tion’s population between 14 and 17 
years of age enrolled. 

To provide education for this great 
gathering of children and youths, the 
American taxpayer is providing approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 each year.’ He 
believes in education and identifies edu- 
cation with the work of the school, and 
is willing to pay and pay more in order 
that more and more of the children and 
youths of the nation may have the privi- 
lege of free, democratic education. 

The tremendous increase in the 
school’s population during the 20th cen- 
tury and the willingness of the American 
citizen to support public schools are to 
be accounted for on the basis of the fact 
that the nation wants something very 
earnestly and believes that the schools 
can satisfy that want. What is this some- 
thing? An answer to this question will 
set the goals of American public educa- 
tion and will determine the methods and 


‘Education in the United States, U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 3, 1939; p- 55: 
? Old Deluder Satan Act of 1647. 


practices to be employed in the schools. 

Early settlers in Massachusetts, after 
they had built homes and established a 
form of community government, turned 
to building schools “that learning may 
not be buried in the grave of our fathers 
in the Church and Commonwealth.” 
Throughout the colonies “education” 
was concerned with learning, scholar- 
ship. 

Gradually there has come a change 
in the primary aim of the American 
people as regards education. Although 
the tradition of scholarship has been 
dominant, emphasis upon social efh- 
ciency, citizenship, has become more and 
more popular. Today we hear more and 
more talk of social efficiency and citizen- 
ship and, in many quarters, the word 
“scholarship” is almost archaic. In other 
quarters some attempt is made to 
scramble, or perhaps “adjust,” the aims 
of scholarship and social efficiency. 

From the point of view of the great 
mass of citizens who are sending their 
children to the public schools and who 
are supporting these schools, the accent 
is definitely on social efficiency. For 
some, scholarship is well and good, if 
it can be had along with social efficiency. 
For others, scholarship is a questionable 
luxury which must be abandoned lest 
social efficiency be impaired. 

It should be obvious that a school 
system enrolling a majority of children 
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and youths between the ages of 6 or 7 
and 17 years, most of whom desire so- 
cial efficiency or have it desired for them, 
must be a very different school system 
from one enrolling a select few seeking 
scholarship exclusively. But, when one 
inspects the activities and practices of 
America’s schools, he realizes that this 
fact is not at all obvious. Indeed, in 
many respects these schools are con- 
ducted just as though the desire of all 
the students, and of the parents who 
send them, was scholarship. 

While not going to either extreme, of 
scholarship or social efficiency, those 
responsible for the school’s program and 
methods must decide which shall re- 
ceive the greater emphasis. Shall we 
strive for scholarship and devote what- 
ever time remains to those activities 
which make for good citizenship, or 
shall we seek social efficiency first and 
make learning a means to this end? 

Conditions seem to answer this ques- 
tion, regardless of any administrator’s 
desires or wishes. The American public 
has given the schools its children en 
masse. We have with us the high I.Q. 
and the low, the candidate for college 
entrance and the individual who will 
not complete the secondary school, the 
child who enjoys his books and the one 
who endures them. All classes and kinds 
are with us. No longer can the school 
be selective. 

And the mandate which we have from 
the public is not to make of them all 
scholars. There are a few who wish us to 
turn their children out as scholars, but 
the great majority want us to produce 
good citizens socially efficient. Even if 
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we wanted to very badly, we could not 
make scholars out of more than a small 
few of our charges. Consequently, the 
task of the modern American school is 
to turn out good citizens first, and to 
make scholarship, learning, secondary 
and a minor consideration. Unless we are 
willing to turn our backs completely 
upon the present-day trend in school 
population and eliminate from our 
schools more than half of their present 
student body, we must accept the man- 
date of the public and adjust our whole 
system to the production of good citi- 
zens. 

This task is very similar to that faced 
by a progressive manufacturing concern. 
When the public demands new and dif- 
ferent models, the factory must retool 
in order to produce the product desired. 
Old machinery and old methods must be 
discarded, sometimes at great expense 
to the manufacturer. Personnel must 
learn new techniques. The whole system 
must be geared to the new demands or 
fail. Likewise, the school must retool, 
must discard old machinery and meth- 
ods, and the school’s personnel must 
learn new techniques. If the school fails 
to do this, the public will, as in the case 
of the Latin Grammar School and the 
Academy, discard the present system 
for one better able to meet its demands. 
If the public school system persists in 
attempting to produce scholars when the 
public is demanding social efficiency, it 
will find the public turning elsewhere 
for that which it wants. 

The fact that the public has. not 
abandoned the public schools, but is 
rather sending its children to them in 
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greater and greater numbers and is sup- 
porting them well, is indication that this 
public believes that the existing system, 
with some vital changes, will serve its 
needs and meet its demands. 

In a school where learning is the 
primary aim, it is to be expected that 
emphasis will be upon subject matter. 
The child is there to master content. 
This may be accomplished by rote 
memory or by more interesting and efh- 
cient methods, but the end is the same— 
subject matter learned. Further, grades 
or “marks” are determined by the de- 
gree to which this material is mastered. 
Those who master the material to the 
extent that they can pass, with a certain 
specified average, a series of tests plus 
a final examination, are given credit for 
the course involved and permitted to 
move on to another course. The re- 
mainder, those who fail to make the 
specified average, are failed. A certain 
number of failures results directly or 
indirectly in elimination from school. 

The entire structure is built upon the 
assumption that the most important task 
of the school is to impart knowledge. It 
is true that some school systems are at- 
tempting to take into consideration other 
factors, but the major emphasis is upon 
learning, the mastery of subject matter. 
And this in a national educational system 
the primary aim of which should be so- 
cial efficiency. 

If, by some magic of statistics or ex- 
perimental study it were possible to es- 
tablish a high correlation between social 
efficiency and mastery of subject matter, 
this procedure would have a basis for 
justification. To date such a correlation 
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has not been established. Indeed, ex- 
perimental evidence seems to indicate 
that mastery of subject matter and good 
citizenship do not stand in the relation 
of cause and effect. Certain tools taught 
in the schools are necessary for efficient 
functioning in present-day society, it is 
true. The citizen must have a certain 
level of proficiency in reading, writing, 
and mathematical manipulation. What 
this level is remains a matter of dispute. 
Beyond this the field of education be- 
comes one of many disputes. Every sub- 
ject matter area strives diligently to 
prove that it is necessary for social effi- 
ciency. At times the evidence presented 
and the reasoning employed appears 
highly fantastic to champions of other 
areas and confusing to those who supply 
the school population. 

It is impossible to judge development 
in social efficiency by success in mastery 
of subject matter. It is especially impos- 
sible to prove that the attainment of a 
passing mark in the work of the present- 
day secondary school signifies the attain- 
ment of a “passing” degree of good 
citizenship, despite the efforts of well- 
meaning teachers or administrators to 
justify any part or all of the modern 
school curriculum on the grounds that 
it is contributory to social efficiency. 

Then, is the modern school justified 
in failing any member of its population? 
Failure in a school, the primary aim of 
which is social efficiency, should mean 
only one thing, that the school is un- 
able to contribute to the pupil’s develop- 
ment toward social efficiency. As long 
as the school as an institution can make 
a definite and necessary contribution to 
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this development on the part of the 
pupil, it should hold him as a member 
of its community. To eliminate him 
means that the school has failed or that 
he has progressed beyond the need for 
the school. 

Now, there are instances when the 
school may admit failure without an 
attending feeling of disgrace. The school 
cannot be expected to do this job of 
producing socially efficient individuals 
alone. It is but one among many institu- 
tions established by society exclusively 
or in part for this purpose. The home, 
the church, social and civic centers, the 
radio, and a host of other institutions 
contribute more or less to the realization 
of this aim. The school must find itself 
among these institutions, establish bases 
of co-operation with them in a common 
task, and lay out the territory of its re- 
sponsibility. When the limits of this 
area are established and agreed upon 
more or less definitely, the school is in 
a position to determine the degree of its 
responsibility and to state with authority 
what it can and what it cannot do. With- 
in the bounds of what it can do failure 
is cause for shame and careful self- 
searching. Outside of this area the school 
can and must admit that it is unable to 
function. Such admission is no cause for 
disgrace. 

The modern progressive school is in 
danger of undertaking far more than it 
is humanly possible for the school to 
accomplish. Too often the school has be- 
come the dumping ground for problems 
which other institutions cannot solve or 
are unwilling to tackle earnestly and in- 
telligently. And the school, often open- 
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hearted and willing, has assumed the 
task only to fail miserably. To persist 
in this impossible situation is to waste 
the taxpayer’s money and to force the 
school into a position where it must ad- 
mit failure. Such admission leads to a 
feeling of inferiority among its person- 
nel and an attitude of suspicion on the 
part of the public. 

What is the role of the school in the 
attainment of social efficiency on the part 
of its students? In the first place, and 
perhaps most important, it can give the 
pupil the necessary intellectual tools for 
efficient social living. This is the para- 
mount reason for the school’s existence. 
But, the school must discover what these 
tools are. Herein lies one of the most 
pressing problems of the curriculum 
maker. After this problem has been 
solved, a basis for evaluating the pupil’s 
mastery of these tools must be dis- 
covered. Such a basis or “grade” is, how- 
ever, just one part of the total or com- 
plete “mark” which the school should 
give the pupil. 

In the second place, the school must 
furnish situations in which the pupil 
shall have experiences in social living. 
The school is a community, with prob- 
lems and obligations. The members of 
the community must learn to live to- 
gether efficiently, and the community as 
a whole must learn to live efficiently 
with other communities. Here are many 
problems of social life which the pupil 
must meet and solve. For the faculty 
and administration to solve all these 
problems by executive order or pre- 
established rule robs the child of valu- 
able training in social living. However, 
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if the experience is to be truly educative, 
the age and maturity of judgment of 
the pupil must be taken into considera- 
tion. To turn over to a high school group 
all the problems of the group for solu- 
tion is just as uneducative as to with- 
hold all the problems from the group. 
As judgment matures and ability to 
handle social problems grows, more and 
more of the responsibility of group liv- 
ing should be turned over to the mem- 
bers of the group. In this way the school 
community becomes a training ground 
in social efficiency. 

The school must evolve some means 
of measuring the success of a pupil in 
meeting the social problems of his school 
community. This “mark” is highly sig- 
nificant and must become a second part 
of his total grade. It must not be pushed 
to one side in the form of a letter or 
inclusion on a roll mounted in the 
administrator’s office or on the door of 
the classroom. This practice says more 
forcefully than words that success or 
failure here is less significant than suc- 
cess or failure in mastering subject mat- 
ter. 

In the third place, the school, in co- 
operation, with other community agen- 
cies, must concern itself with the health 
of the pupil. It must instruct and train 
him with regard to matters of better 
health to the end that he can assume 


more and more of the responsibility for: 


protecting his own health and that of 
the community in which he lives. By 
so doing, the school contributes to the 
production of a healthy individual who, 
because he is healthy, is better able to 
function as a member of society and live 
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efficiently among his fellows. Further, 
as the pupil comes to intelligent concern 
for the health of his school community 
he is building habits of sympathy and 
social vision which will carry over into 
the larger social community and make 
of him an individual who evidences in- 
telligent concern for the health of his 
community outside the school. 

The grade or “mark” given here 
should measure the growth of the in- 
dividual in this phase of good citizenship 
and should be made a part of his total 
grade. To relegate health education to 
an odd period and give no mark other 
than “credit” for the work done is a 
loud protestation of the fact that this 
work is of less importance than intellect- 
ual attainments, 

Mastery of the intellectual tools for 
social living, growth in ability to live as 
a contributing member of the school 
community, and attainment in health 
habits and intelligent concern for the 
health of the community, are examples 
of areas with which the school should 
be concerned in making its contribution 
to the growth of the pupil in social 
efficiency or good citizenship. There are 
many others. These, in the majority of 
schools are relegated to the “extracur- 
ricular” and thus condemned as of less 
importance than mastery of subject mat- 
ter. In a few schools, be it noted to 
their honor, the term “extracurricular” 
is anathema. For them anything that is 
important enough to be undertaken by 
the school is part of the curriculum and 
must be assigned its place of relative 
importance in the entire school program. 
Democracy’s schools cannot tolerate 
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the traditional “failing” mark without 
condemning themselves as undemocratic. 
The modern public school system must 
admit into its community the nation’s 
children and youths in greater and 
greater numbers. It has a mandate from 
the public to make this population so- 
cially efficient to the extent of its ability 
and the ability of the individual in- 
volved. To do less is to be remiss of 
its obligation. Thus, to fail a pupil and, 
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after a number of failures, to eliminate 
him simply on the basis of his lack of 
success in mastering a body of subject 
matter is to hold to the philosophy of 
selectivity in an age of democracy and 
thereby to refuse the mandate of the 
public. Along this road lies the grave 
of the high school and those high schools 
which persist in traveling this road will 
inevitably fall exhausted into the grave 
prepared for them. 


The search for vicarious experience becomes the more urgent the more 
youth are sheltered from real dangers, real burdens, and real respon- 
sibilities. In the absence of reality, vicarious experience may have some 
value as a substitute. But it is only in providing real experiences of 
the most vital sort that young people can be given adequate raw mate- 
rial from which to construct attitudes and build character, or even be 
given the basis for appraising the immense amount of vicarious ex- 
perience which now presses in upon many of them.—Youth and the 


Future. 


Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


FUNDAMENTALS IN ‘TEACHING HOME 
Economics by Ivol Spafford. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 490 pp. $3.00. 
The second edition of Ivol Spafford’s 

Fundamentals in Teaching Home Econom- 
ics has its basis, as did the first edition, in 
a living philosophy of education. The vol- 
ume is intended to help the student pre- 
paring to teach home economics “in arriv- 
ing at a philosophy of education” and the 
teacher in service “in reconstructing her 
ways of teaching.” 

In keeping with changing emphasis in 
education from that of “teaching” to 
“learning” and from the more abstract to 
the “personal adjustment” phase of edu- 
cation, Miss Spafford’s book has kept pace. 
The revised edition stresses the newer re- 
sponsibilities of home economics in com- 
munity activities and of the school in gen- 
eral in educating for democracy. 

This subject matter field is treated in 
its broadest aspects on all levels from the 
elementary school through adult education. 
Special techniques as well as fundamental 
philosophy are presented for each level. The 
home economics teacher has an opportunity 
to view her subject in relation to other 
subjects in the school. School administrators 
as well as teachers in other divisions might 
well use Miss Spafford’s book to become 
better acquainted with the real contribution 
home economics can make when presented 
in its broadest aspects. 

She establishes the point very conclusively 
that home economics is neither a fad nor a 
frill in education but that it has a real 
purpose in enabling students to make for 
better personal growth and adjustment as 
well as to develop a rich philosophy of liv- 
ing. 

Many of our educational texts of this 


type take the position that the stressing of 
pupil progress, pupil development and the 
learning process in a given area is enough. 
Not so with this volume. Its opening pages 
suggest the importance of the values of 
home economics as expressed through the 
teacher herself in her daily living and own 
home life. Its closing chapter, “The Grow- 
ing Teacher,” indicates how the home eco- 
nomics teacher may continue her personal 
development and increase her educational 
ability. 

The format and structure of the book 
are to be commended. Material is logically 
presented and well organized. Very exten- 
sive bibliographies accompany each chapter. 
The index is well prepared. The book is 
very complete. 

Since so much fine material is presented 
it is unfortunate that the author’s style of 
writing is somewhat repetitious and that at 
times the younger reader, particularly the 
undergraduate preparing to teach, does not 
feel the urge to go on to the next page or 
chapter and thereby misses some of the ex- 
cellent help and advice she really needs. 

However, the book fills a need in this 
specific field of education and those who 
know Miss Spafford’s excellent philosophy 
and broad outlook for home economics edu- 
cation read on, progress, and overlook a 
technicality of style. 

FREDA GERWIN WINNING 
Christopher Columbus High School 
New York City 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN 
HicH ScHoor. Edited by B. Lamar 
Johnson, Paul B. Jacobson, Rudolph 
Lundquist, Gordon N. Mackenzie, Har- 
old Spears. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1942. 315 p. $2.25. 
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In a day when so much thinking and 
research are going into the evaluation and 
reorganizing of secondary education in this 
country, there is always room for a new 
book dealing with this general theme. The 
present volume represents the co-operative 
research of fifteen members of a sub- 
committee of the Commission on Curricu- 
lum of Secondary Schools and Institutions 
of Higher Learning of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

General education, the argument runs, 
cannot be limited to the college, for the 
college has no monopoly upon training for 
living in the modern world. The fact that 
general education is so important in the 
high school field reflects the strong con- 
temporary search for the true purposes and 
objectives of American secondary schooling. 
General education is intended for 100% 
of the high school pupils—for the 65% of 
them who do not graduate, as well as for 
the 35% who graduate from the secondary 
school but do not finish college. General 
education is concerned with the total per- 
sonality: with emotion, habits, attitudes, 
mental health and adjustment. In short, it 
focalizes upon the learner as an individual, 
as distinct from the learner as a seeker after 
a body of knowledge. It interests itself in 
the individual’s own non-specialized activi- 
ties, and with his preparation for living 
effectively and happily with himself and 
others. 

To develop this conception of general 
education, together with the methods of 
realizing it, the authors divide the book 
into two principal parts: Background and 
Bases, and General Education In Action. 
The body of the volume comprises 12 chap- 
ters, each written by one of the members 
of the Commission, The earlier portion of 
the book is concerned with the presenta- 
tion of values fundamental to American 
democracy; with trends that hinder and 
that implement their attainment; with fun- 
damental practices recommended by various 
national policy-forming groups, including 
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the Educational Policies Commission, the 
Committee on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, and the Committee on The Orienta- 
tion of Secondary Education; and with a 
survey of the characteristics of adolescents 
which have import for learning and for 
general education. 

Part Two centers around descriptions of 
general education practices as they are be- 
ing actually carried out in secondary schools 
that are making serious efforts to plan their 
offerings to meet student needs for general 
education. Considerable attention is devoted 
to the description of significant activities in 
personnel programs and the contributions 
which they have to offer to general educa- 
tion; to the utilization of work experience as 
an agency of general education; and to 
the description of procedures which may be 
used by faculties interested in evaluating stu- 
dent attainment in terms of general edu- 
cation objectives. A particularly valuable 
section deals with guidance in the new-type 
curriculum. Much brief but well selected 
case material is found throughout the book. 

LAWRENCE A, AVERILL 
State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Junior HicH Scuoot Epucation by 
Maurice M. Smith, L. L. Standley, and 
Cecil L. Hughes. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York and London, 
456 pp. $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive digest surveying 
the whole field of modern junior high school 
education. Its outline covers practically 
every phase of junior high school problems. 
The philosophy of the authors is sane and 
practical—neither __ultra-progressive 
over-conservative. 

The style is attractive and quite readable. 
While it is scholarly, it is not so highly 
technical in vocabulary as to be burdensome 
reading for college upper-classmen. ‘The 


nor 


book is attractive in general appearance and 
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the format is excellent. It is generously il- 
lustrated and the charts, graphs, and statis- 
tical tables are clear and readily under- 
standable. The bibliographies include up-to- 
date-materials, as recent as 1941. Through- 
out the volume experimental evidence, in- 
cluding the results of recent research, is 
given consideration. 

The book has an excellent introductory 
chapter covering the historical development 
and philosophy of the junior high school. 
The remainder of the volume is divided 
into four sections covering: (1) the char- 
acteristics of junior high school pupils; (2) 
the problem of adjustment through guid- 
ance of the widely differentiated pupils of 
the junior high school; (3) all aspects of 
the program of activities, curricular and 
extra-curricular; (4) the administration of 
junior high school education. 

The chapters dealing with the charac- 
teristics of junior high school students are 
very superior and will furnish excellent 
reading for teachers, parents, social work- 
ers, church school workers, scout leaders, 
or anyone else concerned with directing the 
activities of adolescent boys and girls. 

This volume has excellent organization 
for use as a textbook in education classes. 
It will be a fine addition to the professional 
library of any teacher or administrator en- 
gaged in junior high school work or in the 
professional library of any junior high school 
large or small. It is one of the soundest 
treatments of junior high school education 
that the writer has encountered in some 
twenty-five years’ experience. 

M. R. Hinson 
Florida State College for Women. 
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PROGREss TO FREEDOM. THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN EpucatTion, by Agnes E. 
Benedict. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 309 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book does not fill the requirements 
of a work of fiction nor is it a history. It 
deals with historic facts but there is inter- 
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spersed the story of a fictional character, 
who with his descendants is discussed 
throughout the book and there are some 
descriptions of imaginary scenes. There are 
no bibliographies nor are any authorities 
cited in support of the facts presented. The 
facts are given as the author sees them and 
little if any distinction is made between the 
facts and her interpretation of them. In 
some instances the reviewer found herself 
questioning the facts; at least she wanted 
verifying evidence on some details. 

For whom is the book written? One 
would scarcely turn to it to find historic 
data. There are many dated events but not 
so as to follow a chronology. It is not for 
historians. It can hardly be a textbook. In 
style of writing it approaches a work of 
fiction. Yet, it contains a preponderance of 
factual material. In many respects it ap- 
pears to be written for popular reading, to 
make the reading public more conscious 
of the developments of the concept of edu- 
cation as a fundamental element in a 
democracy. 

The author does give the reader some 
feeling of the growth of education in this 
democracy. However, at times she makes 
it appear that it was the working out of a 
planned education, as if the end had been 
seen from the beginning. In one place she 
says, “the will to send every American child 
to school accompanied the will to extend 
to every American those ‘inalienable human 
rights.’ ” 

When the text states that “Pestalozzi 
stressed the perception of external objects 
at the expense of activity,” one wonders if 
it was not rather a beginning of activity. 
One would scarcely say that the Italians, 
Russians, and Poles “entered our cities bare- 
foot.” Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was not offering a course in school 
administration before 1890. It did not exist 
as a college then. In listing the earliest 
schools which had manual training or 
kindergartens there were omissions of some 
of the places that led in the movement. 

Some readers would take exceptions to 
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some of the statements. “Farm children 
seemed to need less learning than city chil- 
dren.” “And agricultural people take on 
new ideas more gradually than do indus- 
trial people. “Rousseau was a theorist . . . 
but he did not educate.” 

In another place mention is made of a 
“triangular cube” as being used for a 
drawing model. One does not speak of 
shafts as sunk for oil in Oklahoma. Nor 
would most educators say that in education 
Dewey “has said the final word,” as much 
as his work is valued. This statement hardly 
harmonizes with Dewey’s own teachings. 

The discussion runs into the usual diffi- 
culties when the author attempts to pick 
out contemporaries who are the outstanding 
leaders or the schools that today are the 
best. Others will not agree with her choice. 

There are numerous little points which 
thus fail to find agreement by some. Yet 
the work is interesting and carries a very 
definite message. It does picture the tre- 
mendous growth of education in three hun- 
dred years. 

It is in the discussion of Francis W. Par- 
ker and John Dewey that Miss Benedict 
is at her best. She deals with their work 
most sympathetically. She gives a résumé of 
Dr. Dewey’s philosophy which is to be 
highly commended. Not many have, in a 
few words, stated it better. 

The author, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, comes from a family of outstanding 
teachers. She has been editor of The A mer- 
ican Child and has written for The Survey, 
Parents Magazime, and The Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. She is research editor 
of the National Association of Day Nur- 
series in New York City. 

Lots Corrry MossMAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMs, by 
Gilbert C. Wrenn, and Reginald Bell. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 234 pp. 
$2.00. 
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This little volume on guidance in the 
college is splendid as far as it goes. In it is 
probably as much useful information on the 
problems of college students as could be 
published in two hundred pages. The basic 
data are replies to a questionnaire from 
5,000 freshmen and transfer students in 
thirteen small or medium sized universities 
and colleges located in all sections of the 
country, though only one is in the populous 
East. These replies include opinions rela- 
tive to the needed extension and improve- 
ment of guidance procedures in college and 
high school. In addition the authors have 
reviewed and summarized comparable data 
from other studies. 

Most frequently mentioned adjustment 
problems among all types of students were 
the following: outstanding at the top, “Dif- 
ficulty in budgeting time” followed by 
“Unfamiliar standards of work” and “Slow 
reading habits” and then in turn by “Un- 
certainty about vocational goal,” “More 
work required” and “Required subjects.” 

If such problems as “Poor health,” “Liv- 
ing arrangements,” “Social activities,” 
“Time taken for self-support” and “In- 
sufficient funds” are serious causes of mal- 
adjustment, the students are not in large 
numbers aware of it, though the last two 
problems are mentioned by 21% of men 
students. 

Other than the two problems just men- 
tioned there is no significant difference be- 
tween men and women with respect to the 
frequency with which they indicate the 
various problems. Markedly fewer transfer 
students indicated “Confusion in ‘selection 
of a major,” “Difficulty in budgeting time” 
and “Use of library” as problems as com- 
pared to freshmen and more of them indi- 
cated “Living arrangements.” 

Chapters of the book deal with vocational 
plans and educational adjustment in con- 
siderable detail and present statistical data. 
Statistical data, individual student opinion 
and quotations concerning needed improve- 
ment in guidance services and techniques 
constitute an excellent chapter and an out- 
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line of a guidance procedure constitute other 
topics. A good discussion of related guidance 
procedures in the high school is furnished. 

The volume contains in addition to 
statistical data, student problems and opin- 
ions and guidance practices, and a good 
deductive discussion of guidance particu- 
larly at the college level. It is interestingly 
and convincingly written. 

Haru R. Douc.ass 

University of Colorado 
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TEACHING PHyYsICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by E. B. Salt, 
Grace I. Fox, Elsie M. Doutlett, B. K. 
Stevens. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
340 pp. $2.00. 

From the University of Florida labora- 
tory school has come one of the most sig- 
nificant and helpful studies in recent years. 
From the practical experience of the class- 
room the four authors have put together 
a book on physical education for the ele- 
mentary school which should find wide 
popularity and extended use. They have 
grounded their suggestions in good philoso- 
phy and in common sense so that one who 
uses this book may adapt its contents or 
follow them literally with equally fine re- 
sults, 

Early chapters deal with concepts, well 
put, of physical education and the place 
of a physical education program in the cur- 
riculum. These are followed by specific, 
concrete, proven suggestions on planning 
a program and there are five chapters on 
“Directed Play,” “Small Group Play,” 
“Large Group Play,” “Team Game Ac- 
tivities,” “Rhythmic Activities,” and 
“Stunts and Pyramids” which form the 
heart of the book and from which ele- 
mentary teachers and supervisors are re- 
warded liberally for their pains of reading 
with dozens of excellent ideas. 

The book, for the extremely modest price 
of two dollars, deserves to be in everyone’s 
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library and to be used without restraint. 


D. OBERTEUFFER 
The Ohio State University 


8 


THE ArT OF UNDERSTANDING by Harry 
J. Baker. The Christopher Publishing 
House, 387 pp. $3.00. 

The art of understanding is no small 
field in itself but throughout this book the 
author discusses in an interesting manner 
the numerous problems of understanding. 
The fact that lack of understanding is the 
key to many of the conflicts which are met 
in daily life causes the writer to believe 
that most misunderstandings could be elim- 
inated in the course of one’s normal life 
experiences by sufficient training in under- 
standing. The author’s own words, “society 
to date has made much greater progress in 
mastering and perfecting physical things 
such as radio, electricity and travel than in 
understanding people,” sound the keynote 
of this book. There is no hint that one can 
learn to understand people in a few easy 
lessons but this work does portray clearly 
the fact that the art of understanding is 
within reach of all those who really desire 
to understand their fellow man. 

Several chapters in the first of this vol- 
ume are devoted to the psychology of indi- 
vidual behavior. Ordinary behavior as well 
as manifestations of unusual behavior is 
presented attractively to the reader. Briefly 
and concisely the author defines traits and 
patterns of character and personality which 
have been difficult and challenging to those 
who have attempted to gain a better under- 
standing of children. Such important sub- 
jects as morals and religion are not excluded 
from this treatment on the art of under- 
standing. Next, the writer acquaints the 
reader with the everyday life of the child 
through his normal play, his work, his 
health habits and his associates. The influ- 
ences of the school and the community are 
shown in the last few chapters. 

This book is not written in a technical 
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manner and the terminology is not difficult. 
Though it seems not to have been written 
primarily for specialists in the field of psy- 
chology, it can be profitably read by such 
specialists. The author uses simple terms— 
making it possible for the layman to read 
the volume easily. Parents and teachers 
especially should derive benefit from read- 
ing this treatise, although it will appeal to 
every individual who desires to have a bet- 
ter understanding of the growth of his own 
emotions, feelings and attitudes as well as 
those of the other fellow. 

Not only has this. work been compiled 
with the “present view” in mind but it in- 
cludes a futuristic view or forward outlook 
that makes it a stimulating, mentally health- 
ful book. The Art of Understanding will 
hold the attention of the reader chapter by 
chapter. C. E. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern State Teachers College 
Alva, Oklahoma 
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FICTION 
Tue Day Must Dawn by Agnes Sligh 

Turnbull. The Macmillan Company. 

483 pp. $2.50. 

Clover blossoms and waving wheat are 
growing now where once upon a time the 
people who lived there said: “Just our lives 
is a daily gift from God.” Where the com- 
munal feeling had developed into the fact 
that 


“liberty was the only commodity that could never 
go so high in price it wasn’t worth paying for.” 


Into the lives of these pioneering Scotch- 
Irish ancestors came the Quarter Sessions 
and the whipping post, soap making, candle 
making with always the wish for pewter 
molds, the women with their gossiping and 
their scutchings, their growing and tending 
of the flax, the men planting and sowing 
-crops, their hunting, their tavern-talk, and 
always eternal vigilance. 


“This Pittsburgh, this outpost of the Back 
Country, was a dirty, dangerous, exciting mix- 
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ture of muddy bordering waters and muddier 
streets; of ill clad soldiers, rough traders, Indians 
and tavern keepers; of express riders flinging 
wearily off their horses with dispatches from the 
east; and . . . most important of all . . . of a 
few steady, stalwart pioneer citizens who put 
their roots down firmly as they built their log 
cabins and, in so doing, simply and unconsciously 
planted a city.” 


Near Pittsburgh the village of Hannas- 
town sent up blue smoke from its thirty- 
odd chimneys. Here Martha and Sam Mur- 
ray came with their daughter, Violet, and 
the boy, Hugh. Orphaned because of the 
Indians, this boy had ceased to be Hugh 
McConnell and had become Hugh Mur- 
ray. Every tie but that of birth bound him 
to Martha and Sam. 

Martha’s maternal sagacity directly in- 
fluenced the lives of her family and is the 
interwoven thread in the teeming activities 
of Hannastown from 1777 to 1782. In her 
diary she said: 

“] keep wondering in the watches of the night 
if them that come after will know and care and 
think on all that we’ve gone through. But who 
can tell. It’s all bound up some way though, even 


if it’s beyond our knowledge, in the plans of 
God.” 


The story never lags. Only a conscien- 
tious reader can resist peeking to see 
whether or not the rattlesnake bite really 
kills Violet. We want both Hugh and Dave 
to return from the Lochry Expedition and 
live somehow through “The Winter of the 
Big Snow”; we’re sorry about Betsy Kin- 
kaid and the massacre of the MacRoberts 
family; we tolerate the exemplary James 
Brison, and we rather gasp when, at the 
wedding, he barely escapes being the 
groom! And finally the Indians burn Han- 
nastown—all but a part of the Murray 
cabin—and brave new plans are made 
through heart-break and sacrifice. 

Martha’s journal is the one continuous 
thread which binds the story together and 
serves to carry the reader directly into the 
home life of the Murrays and their Han- 
nastown friends. We know them well. In 
their speech are words not heard since the 
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passing of one who lived near that time— 
“donsie,” “dinged,” “thole,” and “jouk.” 
The beautiful writing there is in “The 
Young Beaver Crying” and in ““The Whip- 
poorwill.” 

There are drama and great American 
basic principles in this proud American 
book. There is a philosophy which has lived 
through the ages and it supplies courage, 
faith and self-reliance to those who have 
come after. Through these we know that 
some time, some way, “The Day Must 
Dawn.” 

Daisy Metvin KuHNEs 
University of Akron 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Anp Keep Your Powper Dry! by Mar- 
garet Mead. William Morrow and 
Company. 274 pp. $2.50. 

“Trust God —and keep your powder 
dry”; have faith in the right, and in the 
power of science. These are the two ad- 
monitions of the author. Having already 
examined six other cultures, she now turns 
the anthropologist’s eye upon America, espe- 
cially so far as our country’s role in the 
post-war world is concerned. As a modern 
anthropologist she entirely discounts the no- 
tion that intelligence or morals are limited 
by race. On the other hand she does not 
assume thoughtlessly that, as a result, races 
are essentially alike. They are different be- 
cause their experiences, their cultures have 
been different. “We are our culture” she 
declares. And for this reason democracy is 
possible, because each race has the same 
possibility, i.e., races are potentially equal, 
even though equality is now unrealized in 
actuality. 

What role can America play in the post- 
war world? This is the persistent question 
running through page after page. To an- 
swer this question, the author presents an 
analysis of the American character, of qual- 
ities which must operate in American lead- 
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ership. She finds third generation Ameri- 
cans, who have left their diverse European 
ancestries, now having a common cultural 
heritage. There is a belief in the fluidity of 
classes, that success is determined by work 
and is deserved, that by working hard 
enough one may succeed. Because his par- 
ents expect him to exceéd their own suc- 
cesses, the American begins life with a 
tremendous impetus to success. Americans 
believe fundamentally in the Puritan notion 
that there is a right side in conduct and a 
wrong side. There is fervent moral pur- 
pose which causes Americans to move in the 
directions which they think are right, 
However, the last two decades have been 
years of cynicism, of disillusionment, and 
the young have been brought up by a par- 
ent generation who “welched” on their 
great responsibility of seeing through the 
building of a better world after World War 
I; who have blamed some one else for their 
failures, and repudiated accountability for 
their own actions. Failure and betrayal re- 
placed belief in success and faith. Can youth 
survive this failure on the part of their 
parents without also losing their idealism? 
The answer is in a conditioned affirmative. 
But success needs to be redefined. No 
longer can it be merely wealth, material suc- 
cess. In the age just passing we have mas- 
tered physical forces. With the disappear- 
ance of the opportunity for developing self- 
reliance which characterized the pioneer, a 
new challenge must be found. This is at 
hand in the opportunity to “build a new 
world,” a world with its roots in the past, 
but one which can discover a new inven- 
tion, a new way of handling social and cul- 
tural relationships. The author is no paci- 
fist. To disarm without a technique for 
keeping the peace she calls “silly wishful 
dreaming.” This war must be fought to 
make it possible to invent ways of prevent- 
ing future wars. But the flexibility and in- 
ventiveness of Americans can be directed to 
building a world anew—in plenty, in room 
for everybody to succeed, in moral purpose— 
one which is tolerant of peoples but intoler- 
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ant of techniques which drag down the 
race. This is a world in which the cultures 
of peoples must be re-examined to determine 
which mores must be discarded and which 
shall be conserved and used. We must “go 
to school to other cultures” to learn what 
they can contribute. Cultures must be meas- 
ured by moral standards. “Slavery is not 
noble because it is a way of life.” The post- 
war world must be policed, but more im- 
portant, it must be voluntarily unified. 
Those nations or peoples which will not co- 
operate must be segregated as having a 
harmful disease—a disease of social relation- 
ships. 

No mere outline can catch the signifi- 
cance or the originality of the argument. At 
a time when more than three-score peace 
plans have already been promulgated by or- 
ganized groups, it is important that clear, 
basic thinking be done on the problems of 
the post-war world which is to be. To such 
thinking the author contributes much by 
her keen hypotheses and brilliant exposition 
of an idealistic yet practical solution for the 
problems of a war-shattered world. 


PALMETTO Country by Stetson Kennedy. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New 
York, 1942. $3.75. 

Florida, the state of many contrasts, is, 
with southern Georgia, described as in Pal- 
metto Country by a new writer in folk-lore 
and socio-economic conditions. He is Stet- 
son Kennedy, a genial young man with al- 
most incredible patience in gathering ma- 
terials. Hence, the book, Palmetto Country. 

The first few chapters place much em- 
phasis on parts of Florida history under 
captions like, “Under Seven Flags,” “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” “Slave Days,” “The 
Old Order Changeth—Somewhat.” The 
reader not only finds a basic chronological 
development, but also a wealth of anec- 
dotes, quotations, verses, that enrich vivid- 
ly the meaning. The first chapter on ““The 
Palmetto Country” is an excellent introduc- 
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tion to the book. To the outlander here is 
information on palmettos, Florida’s sinks, 
swamps, disappearing lakes, soil, minerals, 
hurricanes, fishes and fishing, told enticingly. 

The picture historically is about Spanish, 
English, Irish, infiltration of citizens of the 
United States, pirates, queer doings at Fer- 
nandina and Pensacola, some little refer- 
ence to Andrew Jackson’s role in Florida 
and almost none to President Monroe’s part 
in it; Georgia settlers in Florida; slaves 
and their superstitions, work, living condi- 
tions, songs, and slave breeding. To many 
the reading of the story of Zephaniah Kings- 
ley, his will and his family, will be a new 
experience. The Florida background of 
civil war as he shows it was one of conflict- 
ing trends and new laws, and outlines much 
of the basis of some of Florida’s present 
problems. Representative items from these 
historical chapters are: early Spanish ex- 
plorers; the French in Florida; Indians; 
early slaves; St. Augustine; Turnbull’s 
New Smyrna settlement of Mediterranean 
colonists; thievery and killings; “patrollers” 
and their work; free negroes; Kingsley’s 
will; “rich man’s war, poor man’s fight’; 
“Tron-clad” legislature; and carpet-baggers 
and scalawags. 

In “Meet the Folks,” the author pictures 
some of the varied groups of Florida’s popu- 
lation—Cuban and Bahaman Negroes; 
English and Canadians! Irish; tourists; 
“crackers”; Jews; the Greeks at Tarpon 
Springs, sponge fishing; the Slovaks at 
Slovia; the Poles at Korona; the Czechs at 
Masaryktown; and groups from other sec- 
tions of the United States. He credits the 
emigration largely to Southeastern and 
Northeastern states, but if he means New 
England by Northeastern states, the state- 
ment may be questioned. Along with this 
is a picture of some of the sights in a large 
tourist center. 

Under subjects as “A Man in Full” and 
“Stuff and Such” is a collection of anec- 
dotes, stories, traditions from folks of lesser 
social and economic condition. “Black 
Magic” shows the continued existence of 
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voodooism and its close relative, crass su- 
perstition among the negroes. 

“Jook Tour” is one of the few chapters 
ever written from first hand data on this 
now well established institution of many 
colors, smells, commercialisms and immor- 
alities. This chapter and “Red Lights 
Glowing,” dealing with prostitution, are not 
pleasing pictures to contemplate, but the 
author apparently has the facts. “Waitin’ 
On Time” is about the negro and Florida’s 
penal system. 

That Florida is a cow country will sur- 
prise many people. In “South on the 
Range,” the cattle kings and cattle business 
of Kissimmee and Arcadia region are de- 
scribed with interesting sidelights. Here he 
pays his respect to Florida’s “Sacred cows 
on the highways.” 

The indented coast and many islands 
made a haven for fishing which is described 
in “Fisherfolk,” again probably one of the 
first descriptions of these people. 

In “Turp’mtine,” we have a picture of 
a business mixed with exploitation, the com- 
pany commissary, company shacks, pater- 
nalism, low wages, considerable ignorance, 
variations of profit and loss, some absentee 
owners—all for products of value and much 
needed. 

‘Tampa and Key West, one time centers 
of cigar making, show the business declining 
and with this a problem of the Spanish- 
Americans, who made it, arises. The au- 
thor’s chapter, “Our Cigars Put Florida 
on the Map,” tells of its early history and 
union and capital troubles. In “‘All for One 
and One for All,” the author pictures some 
of the issues of union labor and industry, 
rights of persons, some tendencies adverse 
to stability and some toward greater human 
rights. 

The book is no complete picture of Flor- 
ida. The citrus industry is barely men- 
tioned, The lumbering and woods products 
represented by saw mills and pulp mills are 
not mentioned. Schools and education re- 
ceive no attention. The stable elements of 
urban and small town life are neglected. 
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Railway, other means of transportation, 
Florida’s government, economic levels of 
the population, etc., are out of the picture. 
Such neglect is perhaps typical of a “Folk- 
Lore-ist,” but readers are thus given an un- 
balanced and incomplete picture of the Pal- 
metto Country. Beyond all doubt, one of 
the greatest problems of this area is that 
of race relations, yet the reader will be 
given the impressions that no progress 
toward better race relations has been made, 
which is not true. 

The author knows his Florida and we 
hope he will write again of conditions, 
hopes, aspirations, omitted from Palmetto 
Country. The volume is rich in verse, tra- 
ditions, songs, anecdotes, and makes good 
reading. 

A. R. MEap 
University of Florida 
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THE Roap to Victory by Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 131 pp. $1.75. 

In recent years there has been an increas- 
ing number of books dedicated to the point 
of view that a better world can be created 
only by the sincere application of the teach- 
ings of Christianity to political, social and 
economic problems, Archbishop Spellman, 
the Military Vicar of the Catholics in the 
Army and Navy of the United States, adds 
another substantial support to this thesis. 
This is an eloquent, often moving, statement 
of the importance of religion and religious 
principles in a world at war and especially 
in a world seeking a just peace. 

The book is divided into a series of short 
chapters each in the nature of an essay on 
the basic theme. One is pleased to see 
emphasis given to the idea that in the pres- 
ent war man has an internal enemy as well 
as an external one. Man’s own thinking 
may be his ruin. It is important, therefore, 
that each man shall do his work, conscious 
of the importance of his own moral code. 


Archbishop Spellman speaks strongly on 
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several contemporary issues. In this he 
recognizes the leadership of several Popes. 
A ruthless individualistic attitude in society 
is condemned as well as the collectivist view 
that ignores the individual. The middle path 
is the defensible one. No group or class or 
nation should have rights above others or 
live at the expense of others. The idea of 
the brotherhood of man is a reality. It fol- 
lows that freedom, of which we speak so 
much, is not the right to do as one wants, 
but the right to do as one ought. 

There is a lofty internationalism displayed 
throughout the book. In the world after 
war the independence of all nations must 
be assured and racial minorities must be 
protected everywhere. There is little dis- 
cussion of the means of achieving these de- 
sirable ends. The meaning of the term, in- 
dependence, in the economic field, for ex- 
ample, is not suggested. The author, how- 
ever, emphasizes that the will of man to 
achieve right is the principal consideration. 
In this connection modern so-called pro- 
gressive education is taken to task for its 
concern for frills which do not educate. 


While one may express sympathy for the 
view that the current educational practice 
of reducing academic learning to an insig- 


nificant niche is unfortunate, one can 
scarcely agree that any existing system of 
education is altogether adequate to meet 
the challenge of the world for young 
America. 

The Road to Victory winds tortuously 
through the mind of man, through his will 
to work, to pray, to apply Christian teach- 
ings to his national and international prob- 
lems. It is a difficult road. The democratic 
way of life gives man impressive support 
for the struggle. Victory in the true sense 
cannot be achieved without the aid of re- 
ligion. These ideas are forcefully presented 
by an able religious leader. They should be 
pondered by Americans determined to win 
the peace even though the cost be greater 
than that involved in winning the war. 

WALTER R. FEE 
Michigan State College 
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POETRY 


THEsE CHESAPEAKE MEN by Gilbert By- 
ron. Watercolors by Jack Lewis. The 
Driftwood Press, North Montpelier, 
Vermont. Published by the author, 
King’s Highway, Dover, Delaware. 170 
pp. $2.00. 

Regional prose and poetry continue to 
be popular, are even increasing in popularity. 
There is a seemingly universal nostalgia 
for personages and scenes of youth, for the 
simple life of simple folk, for the “good old 
days” and the “good old ways” characteris- 
tic of our early years. 

The author of these seventy-nine poems 
(nineteen of which were previously pub- 
lished in various periodicals) spent his boy- 
hood days on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, 
where his father operated a drawbridge. As 
a high school teacher of the region, inter- 
ested in knowing the life of the people, he 
spent many days sailing in his sloop, Ava- 
lon, with his friend and illustrator of the 
volume, Jack Lewis. Swapping yarns with 
fishermen and old captains and entering into 
their lives on the Chesapeake shores, he was 
enabled to capture their moods and spirit 
which he has translated into verse. 

He sings of men who 

. seek the imperial shad and the lowly crab, 
The oyster, the weakfish, the turtile, the rockfish, 
The muskrat, the eel, the terrapin, diamond- 

backed, 

The clam, the blue fish, the wild duck, 


And food for their souls 
Which they sometimes find. 


His subjects include fall apples, sails, sailing 
canoes, sassafras sunrise, bay food, coon- 
berries, evening marshes, chestnut lane, the 
fisherman’s cat, the parson of the isles (a 
ballad set to music), minnows, and light- 
houses. His adopted people, a “breed of 
poets” are “fishermen, crabbers, oystermen, 
rivermen” and include Old Cap, Captain 
Bert, Captain Billy, Captain Ed and Cap- 
tain Tommy as well as the bridge tender 
and the Chesapeake sculptor. 

The scope of the volume may be seen in 
the five sections: These Chesapeake Men, 
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The Fullest Moon, Bay Food, Chesapeake 
Bunyan, and Chesapeake Change. The last 
group of poems laments the passing of the 
old shore culture before the approach of the 
brand-new civilization of machines and en- 
gines, a poor substitute for the simplicity 
and richness of earlier days. 

Reproductions of five paintings in color 
enliven the volume. And to the “landlub- 
ber,” the dweller in the interior, a glossary 
of terms relating to the sea and fishing is 
particularly helpful. So thoroughly does the 
author identify himself with the scenes and 
moods which he describes that he awakens a 
kindred feeling in the reader, no mean 
achievement for any writer. The first print- 
ing was sold in advance of publication, but 
a second printing is now being made. 


3) 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE IN Procress by George A. Bait- 
sell. Yale University Press. 322 pp., 112 
plates. $3.00. 


Science in Progress, the third volume in 
the series having the same name, is a not- 
able contribution to the literature of pure 
science. Published under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi, devoted to the 
promotion of research in science, it con- 
tains ten lectures given by distinguished 
scientists. Eight of these lectures were pre- 
sented in the National Sigma Xi Lecture- 
ships for the years 1941 and 1942; one was 
given at the December, 1941, meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ;and the tenth is to be pre- 
sented publicly later. 

This book has no central theme; each 
chapter presents an aspect of pure science 
unrelated, unless fortuitously, to the others. 
The variety of fields which the contribu- 
tions represent is indicated by the diverse 
and discrete content of the book: the Prob- 
lem of the Expanding Universe (Edwin 
Hubble); Energy Production in Stars 
(Hans A. Bethe); Image Formation by 
Electrons (V. K. Zworykin); Recent 
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Work in the Field of High Pressures (P. 
W. Bridgman); Recent Developments in 
Power Generation (Lionel S. Marks); 
Some Fundamental Aspects of Photosyn- 
thesis (James Franck); The Structure of 
Liquids (John G. Kirkwood); The Mode 
of Action of Sulfanilamide (Perrin H. 
Long); and Some Scientific Aspects of the 
Synthetic Rubber Program (Hermann 
Mark). 

Science in Progress is obviously in no 
sense a “book of popular science.” For the 
“average reader” it will possess relatively 
little appeal. And though the intelligent and 
thoughtful layman will derive both pleas- 
ure and profit from these exceptionally well- 
written and well-edited discussions, it seems 
likely that the full significance and value of 
any of the chapters will be derived by only 
that relatively small number of scientists 
who are specialists in the limited field which 
that chapter discusses. 

It is reassuring to know that books of high 
intrinsic merit, such as Science in Progress, 
can be and are being published, even though 
they offer especial value and appeal to only 
a limited number of readers; that there are 
facilities for their publication which render 
unnecessary a consideration of the general 
reader and of means and devices for ex- 
panding potential sales through popular ap- 
peal. It is pleasant to know that outstanding 
contributions to pure science are preserved 
in this volume and in this series where they 
will always be available to those equipped to 
appreciate them fully and to utilize them 
optimally. 

Francis D. Curtis 
University of Michigan 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


No Day or Triumpu by J. Saunders 
Redding. Harper and Brothers. 342 pp. 
$3.00. 

The author has chosen a fitting title for 
his volume. It is an interesting and general- 
ly well-written book on Negroes by a new 
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Negro author. Written apparently to arouse 
upper-class Negroes to a fuller realization of 
their responsibilities, No Day of Triumph 
will prove both valuable and interesting to 
the general reader, regardless of race or 
color. 

This is a story of the southern Negro, 
primarily; but, since the author was born 
in northern Dixie in an urban atmosphere 
and educated in New England, there is 
more than a southern flavor in the book. 
The student of Negro life will find little 
that is new. However, the presentation is so 
lively and entertaining—despite the occa- 
sional sad portrayals—that the reader will 
not be tempted to do much “skimming.” 

The book is divided into four sections: 
The first is an autobiography; the other 
three sections consist of narratives based on 
information gathered from numerous hu- 
man contacts all over the southland. The 
story of J. Saunders Redding is a touching 
and poignant one. He is met first as a 
child in a middle-class Negro home where 
two somewhat different philosophies of race 
and religion exist. Such home influences, 
added to the usual problems of race, served 
only to further confound and confuse the 
sensitive and intelligent colored lad. His 
years in a New England university did not 
remove the doubts, fears, and uncertainties 
of his earlier years. He continued to grope 
for an answer to his many questions; for a 
solution to his numerous problems. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the university 
he returned to the South to take up a teach- 
ing career. 

In 1940, with funds supplied by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Redding was 
invited to do a job. He was asked to “Go 
out into Negro life in the South. Go any- 
where you like.” His task was to study the 
lives of his people and to record what he 
found. The largest part of his book is de- 
voted to the story of his findings. He trav- 
elled from the Ohio River to the Gulf; 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi River and beyond. He gathered a great 
mass of material from a wide variety of 
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people: hitch-hikers, waitresses, lawyers, 
educators, small-town politicians, factory 
workers and farmers. These stories, as pre- 
sented, are interesting, amusing, heart- 
breaking. 

The book is an indictment, not only of 
our democracy, which permits racial dis- 
crimination, but more especially, of the 
upper-class Negro, Educated, well-to-do 
Negroes and Negro educators are portrayed 
as smug, self-satisfied, and complacent—al- 
most totally devoid of any constructive, 
crusading spirit for the race. The reader 
will anxiously await the answer of the Ne- 
gro educator to this serious indictment of 
his leadership. 

SEWELL E, SLIcK 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
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THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’s HANDBOOK ar- 
ranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Published by Hugh Birch 
Horace Mann Fund, for the Committee 
on New Vote Preparation and Recogni- 
tion, National Education Association of 
the United States. 406 pages. $1.00. 


Timely and psychological is this hand- 
book for American citizens, both mature 
and youthful. It is a handbook in the sense 
that it should be at hand for quick refer- 
ence and frequent utility. 

All of us today, whether literate or un- 
lettered, whether profound or emotional, 
are more seriously and gratefully aware of 
our American heritage than ever before. 
We consciously cherish that treasure which 
is threatened. 

The creative thinking of Joy Elmer 
Morgan on “Your Citizenship in the Mak- 
ing,” of Clarence Dykstra on “Critical 
Problems Facing Our Nation,” of Willard 
Givens on “Thank God, I’m an Ameri- 
can,” appeals to both the eighteen and the 
eighty year old. For a daily varied diet, 
patriotic selections of prose, poetry, song, 
and music are presented in this volume. 
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Hours of searching through many library 
files would fail to supply what is here con- 
tained between two attractive blue and gold 
covers. 

A note of reality is added through ample 
artistic illustrations of our shrines of de- 
mocracy, such as the Liberty Bell, Nation’s 
Capitol building, and Lincoln Memorial. 

The United States Flag Code, documents 
of democracy, heroes of American democ- 
racy, milestones in our country’s history, 
and names of persons in the Hall of Fame 
furnish reference materials of value. 

This is a book to be placed with a world 
map beside your radio for pleasure, profit, 
and ease—for every member of the family. 

Lucy May Cop.in 
West Virginia University 
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WARNING TO THE West by Krishnahal 
Shridharani. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
274 pp. $2.50. 

In a period when the world is attempting 
to arrive at mutual understanding, it is im- 
portant to hear voices from other cultures 
and lands. Less than two years ago the re- 
viewer heard a brilliant and impassioned 
plea for England’s recognition of India on 
the subject, Warning to the West, which 
is the present title, by its author who had 
earlier been brought to the serious atten- 
tion of the American public by his best sell- 
er, My India, My America. As a devoted 
follower of Gandhi this celebrated Hindu 
author had participated in the famous 
“March to the Sea” in 1930, an act for 
which he was arrested and imprisoned. He 
has since come to America where he is now 
carrying on a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of his native India. 

His stirring warning is against the 
White Sahib of the Suez, symbolic to him 
of western imperialism; against the nation- 
alistic arrogance of the western Saxon 
countries; against western religious pride 
and narrow-mindedness; against the self- 
sufficiency of the white race; against the 
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continued domination of the colored ma- 
jority races by the minority white race; 
against all and everything which stands 
between India and her eager groping for 
dominion status, or independence. He 
warns that the imperialistic policy must be 
abandoned and calls upon the United States, 
the only power currently trusted by his 
country, as the “world’s center of cultural, 
economic and political gravity,” to assume 
leadership in securing for India the status 
which she so much desires. There are two 
wests—the Hitler-Aryan, and the Saxon 
(English-American). The former, whose 
defeat is imminent on the battlefield, is the 
lesser menace. Therefore, it is to the latter 
that his warning is sounded—a warning of 
possible conflict between East and West, 
white and non-white. 

He envisions a world in which the Saxon 
must be content with a place as “an equal 
among equals” rather than as a dominat- 
ing military tyrant. He wishes his own 
country to be one of the equals. According- 
ly he calls upon the West to support Nehru, 
leader and thrice president of the Congress 
party, rather than the aristocrat, Bose, presi- 
dent of the India Independence League who 
is anti-British and the leader of the radical 
groups. He winces at the favor which the 
Cripps mission showed toward Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League. The Cripps 
proposal he considers a Tory document 
couched in the language of the White 
Sahib. The Saxon world must identify it- 
self wtih Nehru, the moderate, if it is to 
avoid an alignment of the East against the 
West. 

It is Shridharani’s thesis that India, com- 
mercially and industrially a sleeping giant 
(two per cent of its population in industry, 
seventy-five per cent farming), is destined 
to assume an increasing position in the 
world’s affairs. In spite of its political 
handicaps, it already boasts the British Em- 
pire’s largest steel mill, has one-third of 
the world’s cattle, a like proportion of the 
world’s manganese and tops the United 
States in tobacco production. It has three- 
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fourths of the total population and nine- 
tenths of the colonial population of the Brit- 
ish Empire. It is becoming increasingly 
aware of its potential power and strength. 
India—half-East, half-West—must be 
conciliated so that it may be joined in spirit 
and sympathy with the West. Already 
Nehru is advocating the union of the 
“heartland” of the world—China, India, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Ceylon, and other 
countries—and whether or not this move- 
ment succeeds depends upon whether the 
West about-faces in its psychology of ar- 
rogance, race prejudice, the “color line” 
and the “rising tide of color,” abandons its 
imperialism and the superior attitudes of its 
Christian missionaries. ‘Thus his argument. 

One must at once admit that there is 
much truth in this indictment of the West 
and that many arguments which are pre- 
sented have validity. However, the very 
passionateness of the plea reveals a tendency 
to omit factors inherent in the problem. 
Whether the logic is as forceful as the emo- 
tional advocacy may be questioned by some. 
Some may feel that the unity advocated and 
demanded partakes too much of a “shot- 
gun” wedding rather than upon reason- 
able consideration of the many varied as- 
pects which are requisite thereto. There are 
those who will insist that democracy will be 
less potent should England withdraw since 
the prevailing inequalities are imbedded in 
Hindu philosophy in the caste system which, 
grounded in religion, gives it a sanction 
difficult to eradicate; some will urge that 
India is herself far from unified, that in 
addition to the several major organized 
groups such as the Hindus and Moslems 
which are striving for power, there are more 
than five hundred and sixty local princes 
and potentates to whom more than ninety 
millions of the population are subject; others 
will remind us that dominion status has 
already been offered by England at the con- 
clusion of the war. However these things 
may be, there is revealed here an attitude 
common to many Indians, and one which 
must be reckoned with. 
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Whether or not one is in agreement with 
all the theses of the book, it is certain that 
here is a problem of large dimensions and 
of far-reaching implications, one which will 
doubtless be persistent and to which serious 
attention must be directed. Just what pat- 
tern post-war world affairs will take will 
be determined largely by the peace which 
emerges from the victory. In the discus- 
sions at the peace table the claims of India 
will doubtless receive earnest consideration. 
Meanwhile, those who wish to be fully in- 
formed about what is now being thought 
and done will wish to read this plea which 
embodies a point of view which is informa- 
tive and provocative of thought. 


8 


BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Tue Motion PicTurRE AND THE TEACH- 
ER edited by Hardy R. Finch (Kappa 
Delta Pi, Kappa chapter), Head of Eng- 
lish, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
in co-operation with the Committee on 
Standards for Newspapers and Motion 
Pictures of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Published at Green- 
wich, Conn., 1942. 16 pp. 15 cents. 
This pamphlet contains a series of dis- 

cussions on the use of the motion picture in 

the classroom and in the community. In 

“Reading About the Movies,” Eleanor D. 

Child shows how high school students may 

enjoy reading books dealing with motion 

pictures. Harry R. Finch, in “Student Writ- 
ing and the Movies,” points out the ways 
that teachers may stimulate student compo- 
sition work by using the movies as a center 

of interest. Francis Detscher and Marion T. 

Parker suggest ideas for photoplay clubs in 

“The Activities of the Movie Club.” Lt. 

Godfrey Elliot discusses “Using Films in 

the English Classroom.” Maribel Richard- 

son tells how her students are “Developing 

Critical Attitudes by Motion Picture 

Study,” while Donald A. Eldridge presents 


some pertinent material on “Motion Pic- 
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ture Study and the Community.” Follow- 
ing Mr. Eldridge’s article is a chart show- 
ing the relation of motion-picture study to 
the school and the community. 

The teacher experienced in using the 
motion picture in the classroom will find 
some new ideas in the discussions. The 
teacher just beginning to use motion pic- 
tures in her work will find the booklet ex- 
tremely helpful. 


EXEMPLIFYING Goop CLAssRoOM METH- 
ops AND PRrocepurREs by Marquis Ells- 
worth Gilmore. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 278 pp. $3.00. 

The author presents a brief synopsis of 
practical suggestions and methods of teach- 
ing. His aim is to avoid extreme liberalism 
and extreme conservatism alike. The vol- 
ume covers a wide area in education, the 
result being a syllabus rather than a com- 
prehensive textbook. It would be helpful if 
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there were more illustrations of the princi- 
ples which are stated. 


TuHrnkinc THRouGH Geometry by J. H. 
Blackhurst and Christine V. Brannon. 
Parts I and II. Paper covers. Blackhurst 
Book Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 250 
pp. $0.60 each part. 

Geometry is here considered as a subject 
which will develop thinking. The author, 
who has been engaged for some years in de- 
veloping these books, has the conviction that 
geometry is the subject par excellence for 
teaching the reasoning processes. The vol- 
umes are designed to develop pride in think- 
ing, understanding and using the processes 
of thinking, and habits of logical thinking, 
and to assist in transferring the skills de- 
veloped to other subjects. Interspersed 
among the traditional theorems and prob- 
lems there are discussions of the thinking 
process. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 196) 


versities, traveled extensively, and has been 
a Federal Forum leader in several states. 
On a number of previous occasions he has 
written for THE EDUCATIONAL Forum. 

For Whom No Banners Wave! is by 
Mattie F. Dorsey, Director of Student 
Teaching, Mesa College and Lindley J. 
Stiles, Director of Instruction of the 
Boulder (Colorado) Public Schools. They 
make a plea for the classroom teacher, the 
central person in the educational organiza- 
tion of the school, but one whose work is 
often hidden behind the more spectacular 
and more objective phases of school activi- 
ties. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. is a member of the De- 
partment of English in the Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, New York. His sub- 
ject is Failing Marks in Democracy’s High 


Schools. Formerly an instructor in the 
Department of Education, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, he has recently published Basic Teach- 
ings of the Great Philosophers. This spring 
The Modern Home Library will issue his 
second volume entitled Sacred Writings of 
the World’s Great Religions. 

Our poets for the issue are Elizabeth 
Utterback, of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, who contributes April in 
London; S. Estelle Greathead, of San Jose, 
California, who is author of Parable of the 
Five Senses; and Kenneth Benne, of the 
University of Illinois, now in the armed 
service, who sent us 1m Defense of Doubt. 

Book reviews have been written by four- 
teen different reviewers. Their names and 
institutions are indicated following the 
reviews. 





Review of Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BLAKELY, ROBERT. “Iowa” Travel. 80:17-21 ff. 

January, 1943. 

A native Iowan writes interestingly and con- 
vincingly about his country. To give it atmos- 
phere the article is illustrated by reproductions of 
paintings by Grant Wood, such as “Dinner for 
Threshers,” “Young Corn,” “Arbor Day,” 
“Spring in Town,” and “Fruits of Iowa.” 


BRADLEY, Mary. “New Limbs for Old.” Hygeia. 

21:98-101 ff. February, 1943. 

A description of a medical center in the British 
Isles at Roehampton Hospital where 20,422 new 
legs and 2,959 new arms have been fitted during 
the last fourteen years. A limb factory on the 
premises turns out 10,000 legs a year. Among 
blitz casuaities, lost legs outnumber lost arms, 
three to one. 


CANNON, Paut R. “War Famine and Pestilence.” 
The Scientific Monthly. 56:5-14. January, 
1943. 

A historical sketch of the effect of war on 
producing famine and pestilence. One of the 
problems of armies and civilians in wartime is 
food. “Food will win the war.” During World 
War I, Germany was brought to her knees by 
famine and pestilence. Already it is hinted that 
tuberculosis is increasing in Germany. 


Davis, Watson. “What’s Ahead for 1943?” 
Science News Letter. 43:10-11. January 2, 
1943. 

The answer to the question: new and more 
effective military weapons, increased use of pro- 
tective vaccines, new bacteria-controlling drugs, 
many more women in industry, impaired mental 
health, increased use of dehydrated foods, ac- 
celerated construction of airplanes, and new ad- 
vances in astronomy. These among others. 


HARDING, T. SWANN. “Food in 1943.” Journal 
of Home Economics. 35:1-5. January, 1943. 
A senior information specialist in the United 

States Department of Agriculture writes on prob- 

lems of lend-lease, food for the ill-fed, rationing, 

nutrition, and post-war goals, Much specific and 
valuable information is given. 


HARRISON, RICHARD E. “Making Maps Tell the 
Truth.” Travel. 80:10-13 ff. December, 1942. 
Distorted maps have given erroneous notions 

about the earth’s surface. The exigencies of war 

have compelled a re-examination of the land sur- 
faces of the earth. The newer global strategy 
calls for more accurate knowledge. 


HILDEBRAND, J. R. “Glass ‘Goes to Town.’” The 
National Geographic Magazine. 83:1-40. Jan- 
uary, 1943. 

This is a most enlightening and informative 
description about a modern marvel. There are 
about “30,000 glass prescriptions,” ways of mak- 
ing present-day glass. Illustrations help much in 
understanding the processes exhibited. Eight pages 
in color supplement the article, and add interest. 


HOAGLAND, CLAYTON. “They Gave Life to 
Bones.” The Scientific Monthly. 56:114-133. 
February, 1943. 

A description of what Edward D. Cope, Jo- 
seph Leidy, and O. C. Marsh did for paleon- 
tology in America. The article is profusely il- 
lustrated by drawings and photographs of casts 
of prehistoric animals. 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. “Science Remaking 
Our World.” The Rotarian, 62:14-16. Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

We shall not return to prewar days. Farmers 
will use electricity for 200 purposes; crops will 
be grown for conversion into textiles; plastics 
(now 2000 in number) will revolutionize house- 
keeping; larger and faster airplanes will be built; 
the light-metal industry will expand. A new 
world is being molded under the stress of war. 


SARGEANT, WINTHROP. “Music Between Two 
Wars.” The American Mercury. 56:38-46. 
January, 1943. 

Between 1918 and 1941 may be called “Amer- 
ica’s Parisian Era,” of “modern” music and “mod- 
ernistic” music. Little was said about the emo- 
tional and spiritual side of music but merit was 
measured by “originality,” by noise phenomena. 
Exotic sound and folk melodies were in favor. 
The school of Paris added little to the culture of 
affirmative musical masterworks, abhorring, as it 
did, emotionalism. Eccentricity became the style. 
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Now younger composers seem to hark back to the 
poetic and romantic of a generation ago. 


SMITH, T. V. “Compromise: Its Context and 
Limits.” Ethics. 53:1-13. October, 1942. 
“There are billions of things which may be 

felt, millions that may be thought, thousands 

that may be said, hundreds that may be done, 
dozens alone of which may perhaps be done 
collectively.” Many compromises are necessary. 

But compromise is not applicable to life without 

limit. One should not compromise with himself. 

It must bring peace. “We can tolerate without 

limit the tolerant alone.” Compromise must not 

lead to a static condition. 


SPIGELMAN, JOSEPH H. “What Holds America 
Back?” Harper's Magazine, 186:113-122. Jan- 
vary, 1943. 

“Action is inhibited because the normal pres- 
sures to which the administration is subjected are 
pressures for holding firm or moving backwards.” 
To secure the total mobilization which is neces- 
sary to win the war, we must have an organiza- 
tion to give direction and discipline to a patriotism 
which is today ineffectual only because it has no 
organization and no leadership. 


WALLACE, HENRY A., “Neighbors Working To- 
gether.” The Rotarian. 61:8-10. December, 
1942. 

The twenty-one republics of the western hemi- 
sphere may be drawn together by inter-knowledge 
of language, music, motion pictures and travel. 
The Inter-American highway will bring about 
closer economic relations, Industrial development 
is certain to come. Standards of living will be 
raised on this hemisphere. Human brotherhood 
—good neighbors—will grow and will be felt 
by Americans everywhere. 


WHITE, JOHN W., “Argentina’s Democratic 
Press.” The Inter-American. 2:10-13 ff. Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

Newspapers “pull no punches” in demanding a 
democratic government and freedom of the press. 
Sefior Paz, the world’s most independent news- 
paper publisher, uses no display advertising as 
his classified advertising is huge. La Prensa, 
economically independent, is able to tell business, 
commerce and industry as well as the govern- 
ment what it thinks of them, Other papers also 
assert their independence. The papers oppose to- 
talitarian methods. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Baum, Maurice. “The Scholar, Scholarship, and 
the War.” School and Society. 56:477-482. No- 
vember 21, 1942. 


This is an analysis of the indictment of Alex- 
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ander MacLeish of the American scholar and 
scholarship in this critical time. Temporarily, the 
scholar must abandon his labors, to assist in re- 
establishing order, justice and peace. Some will 
still pursue their scholarship during a period of 
war. 


Boas, GEORGE. “Priorities in Education.” The At- 
lantic Monthly. 171 :63-66. January, 1943. 


Civilization survives, not so much because it is 
taught in classrooms, but as it is incorporated in 
life. Civilization must answer peoples’ needs. 
Scholarship has no moral effect. It is unfair to 
students to have them remain aloof. People take 
pride in national service and the student is no 
exception. “All the learning in the world is not 
worth the exprience which he will gain from his 
military career; and if he is killed, at least he 
will not have asked someone else to die for him.” 


Carr, LOWELL J., “We May Be Heading for a 
Juvenile Crime Wave.” The Nation’s Schools. 
31:18-20. January, 1943. 


Following the pattern of the First World War, 
juvenile delinquency is on the increase in many 
cities of America. Whether or not due to the war, 
the increase in a challenging fact. Child welfare 
workers are jittery about the situation and fear 
the complacency with which the situation is re- 
garded. 


CockING, WALTER D., “A Program for Work 
Experience.” The Bulletin of National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 27:27- 
31. January, 1943. 

“Undoubtedly, a comprehensive program of 
work experience for all American youth is neces- 
sary now and will be essential in the years fol- 
lowing the war.” Employers are willing to co- 


operate in a well-planned program which has real 
values. 


Douc.ass, HARL R. “The High-School Program 


and the National Manpower Situation.” 
School Review. 51:31-25. January, 1943. 


Programs in high schools should be accelerated. 
Bright pupils should be graduated in three years. 
High schools should operate on four quarters. 
Part-time employment should be given. High- 
school graduates should be urged to enter college 
in June, 


The 


Gorpon, Dorotuy. “How Radio Can Contrib- 
ute to Creative Living.” Childhood Education. 
19:212-217. January, 1943. 

It can help foster and discover “the creative 
impulses of children in music, writing, dancing, 
drama; in the fine arts; in the practical arts... .” 
The author issues a plea for radio to develop 
creative expression. 
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Harvey, C. C. “Student Prayers, Oaths and 
Codes.” Secondary Education, 11:10-11. De- 
cember, 1942. 


The author believes that these are valuable for 
students. Many schools have adopted them. 
“Young people today need something to believe 
in, something in which they can have faith.” The 
prayer of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in their chapel exercises is reproduced. 


HOLMES, WARREN S. and SHIGLEY, ARTHUR R. 
“School Buildings After the War.” The Amer- 
scan School Board Journal. 106:17-19ff. Jan- 
uary, 1943. 

There will be a tendency toward modern archi- 
tecture. Sites for buildings will be larger. Concrete 
will take the place of brick and stone. Plastics 
will be used for doors, desk tops, partitions, 
counters and furniture. Glass blocks will increase 
in use. Buildings must be planned for pupil ac- 
tivity in classroom, shop, auditorium, library and 
playground. Probably the government will spon- 
sor a public works building program. 


Hume, Rosert A. “Shall We Be More Prac- 
tical?” School and Soctety. 57:4-10. January 
2, 1943. 

The answer to the question posed in the title 
is “No.” The author calls upon language teachers 
to oppose the trend towards the immediately prac- 
tical. Cultured and civilized ends must be sought, 
and subjects must be broadly intellectual. 


JouNsoN, F. ErNneEst. “Religion in Education in 
the Postwar World.” Teachers College Record. 
44:160-168. December, 1942. 


Public religious education should not be in- 
doctrination; it is an authentic phase of Western 
culture; it should explore the resources of re- 
ligion in personal counseling; it must stress human 
brotherhood; it must stress a true humanism which 
brings all man’s activities under the domination 
of his spiritual aspirations. 


MEYER, AGNES E. “Britain’s Children in War- 
time.” The Journal of the National Education 
Association, 32:3-5. January, 1943. 

Though Great Britain has done a remarkable 
piece of work in caring for children and mothers 
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during the war she cannot save her children from 
the effects of total war. Though hostels and ex- 
cellent camp schools have been provided, evacuees 
crowd schools, and delinquency problems have 
arisen. Petty stealing, illegitimacy and other de- 
linquencies are causing concern. Inadequate recrea- 
tional facilities increase the hazards. 


NEUMANN, FREpDERIC. “A Technique for Respon- 
sible Citizenship.” The Social Studies. 44:3-10. 
January, 1943. 

There must be an intermingling of “under- 
standing” and “use” in developing responsible 
citizenship. Social awareness and understanding 
of alternatives between which choice can be made 
are essential. For effective action it is necessary 
to have a conviction in knowledge, and a resolute 
will to achieve. There must be developed intel- 
lectual integrity, emotional maturity, courage of 
conviction, the will to persevere, the expedient of 
reasonableness, and the energy of initiation. 


STIMMEL, L. H. “A Perhaps Too Open Letter.” 
Journal of Higher Education. 14:25-28. Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

“Addressed to Educators with Capital “E.’” 
There must be a compromise between the aca- 
demic-scientific and the education groups. College 
teaching needs the help of education teachers. 
There are three reasons why compromise does not 
come: (a) one group emphasizes subject matter; 
the other, objectives, and methods; (b) teachers 
of academic subjects fear the straitjacket of stifling 
supervision, tests and measurements, and irrelevant 
correlations; and (c) they fear the irrelevancy, 
mediocrity and dullness of much of the educator’s 
writing. 

The article closes with a plea for compromise 
of the two forces. 


Warner, Lancpon. “All Their Desire Is in the 
Work of Their Craft.” Education. 63:199-204. 
December, 1942. 


Art in recent years has been without patrons, 
artists are well-fitted for the war effort. War 
gives a lift to the construction as well as the 
destructive; it also forces a re-examination of life. 
There is, however, a “moral equivalent of war.” 
The artist-craftsman regiment is prepared by the 
habits of mind and heart developed. 





